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The  Georgia  Bryans  and  Screvens 
1685-1861 

By  Frank  B.  Scsieven* 

Colonial  South  Carolina 

The  colony  was  founded  in  1670  by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  a 
group  of  political  supporters  of  Charles  II,  who  were  instrumental 
in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660,  after  the  “Era  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.”  These  Lords  Proprietors,  headed  by  the  able 
Lord  Ashley,  were  granted  the  vast  territory  then  known  as  Caro¬ 
lina  and  their  Fundamental  Constitution  granted  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  and  also  provided  for  two  titles  of  hereditary  no¬ 
bility,  Landgrave  and  Cacique.  These  titles  with  large  land  grants 
were  by  appointment  of  the  Proprietors  from  London. 

Among  the  early  settlers  sent  over  were  experienced  planters 
from  the  Barbadoes  with  their  negro  slaves.  The  British  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies  in  1605,  making  it  almost 
their  oldest  American  possession.  There  were  also  French  Hugue¬ 
nots,  who  it  was  hoped  could  produce  the  wine,  oil,  and  silk  for 
which  England  was  paying  high  prices  to  foreign  countries;  Dis¬ 
senters  (generally  all  who  were  not  of  the  Church  of  England) 
discontented  in  England  under  the  restoration;  a  small  group  of 
Dutchmen;  Baptists  from  Maine  and  a  congregation  of  Puritans 
from  Dorchester  in  Massachusetts.  Rice  “the  seed  from  Madagas¬ 
car”  was  brought  to  Charles-Town  about  1686  and  with  the  spread 
of  the  Southern  Plantation  system,  became  the  “money  crop” 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  along  the  South  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia  coast. 

The  Reverend  William  Screven,  one  of  the  pioneers,  bom  in 
the  town  of  Somerton  in  Somersetshire,  England,  emigrated  to 
Kittery,  Maine.  As  a  Baptist  preacher,  he  was  persecuted  for  his 
beliefs  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  and  with  a  group  came 
to  Carolina  where  they  took  up  land  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Pinopolis.  There  they  left  the  names  of  Somerton  and 
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Somerset.  The  Reverend  Screven  organized  the  first  Bapdst 
Church  in  the  South  at  Charles-Town  about  1685,  and  served 
as  its  minister  for  twenty  years.  He  is  said  to  be  buried  at  the 
present  site  of  Georgetown  and  was  survived  by  a  number  of 
children. 

Medway,  or  Black  River,  built  sixteen  years  after  the  foundii^ 
of  the  colony,  is  now  the  oldest  house  in  ^uth  Carolina  of  record 
and  was  built  of  “home-made”  brick  or  of  the  eariy  “Carolina 
grey,”  by  Jan  Van  Arrsens  who  led  a  small  company  of  Hollanders 
to  Carolina.  He  died  shortly  after  completion  of  the  house  and 
his  widow,  Sabina  de  Vignon,  married  Thomas  Smith,  a  widower 
bom  in  England  in  1648,  who  soon  became  a  Cacique,  Landgrave, 
and  Governor  of  Carolina.  He  died  in  the  latter  office  in  1694 
and  lies  buried  at  Medway,  with  its  double  avenue  of  fine  oaks, 
which  is  near  the  present  U.  S.  Highway  52,  some  twenty-five 
miles  from  Charleston,  and  now  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carnes 
Weeks. 

The  tide  was  inherited  by  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  and  the 
Second  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith  (1664-1733)  became  a  Dissenter 
leader,  with  Justice  Landgrave  Edmund  Bellinger  and  others.  They 
represented  an  important  political  factor  in  the  colony  until  1706 
when,  through  the  Church  Act,  Dissenters  were  excluded  from 
the  Assembly,  among  the  limitations  imposed.  The  Second  Land¬ 
grave  Smith  is  possibly  chiefly  remembered  as  the  great  common 
ancestor  of  South  Carolina— he  was  the  father  of  “the  twenty 
children,”  ten  by  each  wife.  In  1736,  Mary  Hyme  Smith,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  second  wife,  married  James  Screven,  “planter  of  James 
Island,”  a  grandson  of  the  Reverend  William  Screven.  There  were 
three  sons:  Thomas,  James,  and  John,  bom  in  1741,  1744,  and 

*750- 

Jonathan  Bryan  was  bom  in  1708  on  the  South  (Carolina  frontier 
near  Pocataligo.  His  father  was  the  pioneer  Joseph  Bryan.  Nearby 
was  the  territory  of  the  Yemassee  Indians,  who  encouraged  by  the 
Spanish  from  Florida,  broke  out  into  a  war  in  1715,  which  took 
the  colony  by  surprise.  Their  opening  fury  stmck  in  April  on 
the  plantations  near  Pocotaligo  and  some  ninety  whites  were  mur- 
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dered.  Jonathan’s  older  brother  Hu^,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was 
captured  and  taken  to  St.  Augustine  where  he  was  held  for  neariy 
a  year.  According  to  family  tradition,  his  return  to  his  family 
was  due  to  the  high  regard  held  for  the  father  Joseph  by  one  of  the 
important  chieftians. 

It  was  several  months  before  the  Yemassees  were  finally  con¬ 
quered  but  not  before  many  more  whites  were  murdered  with 
homes  destroyed  throughout  the  low  country.  G)nditions  became 
such  that  in  1719  the  King  took  control  from  the  Proprietors 
and  South  Carolina  became  a  Royal  Province. 

Colonial  and  Provincial  Georgia 
The  Arme  arrived  at  Beaufort-Town  on  January  19,  1733,  (the 
year  after  Washington  was  bom)  and  the  colonists,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  families  were  landed.  Oglethorpe  was  met  by  Colonel 
William  Bull  and  the  twenty-five  year  old  Jonathan  Bryan,  “men 
of  knowledge  and  experience,”*  and  the  three  accompanied  by 
Rangers,  proceeded  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Savannah  River  where, 
after  exploring  the  country,  they  chose  the  site  for  the  town. 
On  July  7  th  Oglethorpe  told  the  colonists  assembled  at  Yamacraw 
Bluff  that  he  had  named  the  square  and  m  streets  for  South  Caro¬ 
linians  who  had  given  assistance  in  the  founding  of  the  colony— 
Johnson  Square  and  Bull,  Drayton  and  Whitaker  streets  running 
north  and  south,  and  the  Bay,  Bryan  and  St.  Julian  streets  inter¬ 
secting  at  right  angles.  Francis  Moore  in  his  “Voyage  to  Georgia” 
in  1735  has  left  this  account: 

“The  town  of  Savannah  is  built  of  wood.  . . .  [some  houses  arc] 
two  or  three  stories  high,  the  boards  plained  and  painted.  The 
houses  stand  on  large  lots,  sixty  foot  in  front  by  ninety  foot 
in  depth;  each  lot  has  a  fore  and  back  street  to  it;  the  lots  are 
fenced  in  wirii  split  pales.  .  .  .  [The]  streets  are  very  wide  and 
there  arc  great  squares  left  at  proper  distance,  for  markets  and 
other  conveniences.”* 

1.  Hogh  M’Call,  The  Hiatory  of  Oeorgia.  Containing  Brief  Bketehet  of 
the  moat  Remarkable  Eventa  up  to  the  Preaent  Day  (1784)  (Reprint  edi¬ 
tion.  AUanU,  lt09),  11. 

1.  Francis  Moore,  "A  Voyage  to  Georgia,  Begun  in  the  Tear  1835,”  in 
Collectiona  of  the  Oeorgia  Hiatorieal  Society,  I  (Savannah,  1840),  94,  95. 
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Until  1752,  when  he  moved  to  Georgia,  Jonathan  Bryan  lived 
at  his  Walnut  Hill  plantation  on  the  Pocataligo  River,  Beaufort 
County,  South  Carolina.  His  wife  was  Mary  Williamson  and 
there  were  several  children.  These  Bryans  were  ardent  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  in  1743  were  among  those  who  organized  the  Old 
Stoney  Creek  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  near  Pocataligo. 

Georgia,  originally  a  venture  in  philanthropy,  military  defense, 
and  commerce,  was  not  prosperous  under  the  Trustees’  Govern¬ 
ment  from  London  as  there  was  little  success  with  silk  and  wine 
and  herbs  for  which  an  agent  of  the  Trustees  searched  in  the 
West  Indies  were  unproductive  in  the  Trustees’  garden  to  the 
east  of  Savannah.  Negro  slaves,  essential  to  the  rice  plantation 
system  of  that  day,  were  not  allowed  until  1749  and  as  early  as 
1738  a  discontented  group  in  Savannah  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Trustees  in  London  demanding  rum,  slaves,  and  the  absolute  own¬ 
ership  of  land,  each  of  which  could  be  had  across  the  river  in  South 
Carolina.  With  reference  to  rum,  the  popular  drink  of  Englishmen 
of  that  day,  it  was  pointed  out  that  everyone  knew  that  the  water 
on  the  coast  needed  “qualifying”  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  No  gov¬ 
ernor  was  ever  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and  General  Oglethorpe 
was  occupied  mainly  with  military  affairs.  Jonathan  Bryan  took 
part  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  St.  Augustine  in  1740  as 
Lieutenant  of  a  company  of  South  Carolina  “gentlemen  volun¬ 
teers.” 

When  the  discouraged  Trustees  handed  over  Georgia  to  George 
n  in  1752,  the  population  was  4,000  or  5,000,  of  which  some 
1,500  were  negro  slaves.  This  compared  with  25,000  whites  and 
40,000  negroes  in  the  older  and  prosperous  province  of  South 
Carolina. 

To  be  the  first  governor  of  Georgia,  the  King  sent  John  Rey¬ 
nolds,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  arrived  at  Savannah  in 
1754  in  a  British  warship,  and  Jonathan  Bryan  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown  as  a  member  of  the  governor’s  council,  serving  fifteen 
years.  Among  the  other  nine  members  were: 

Noble  Jones  of  Wormsloe  plantation,  James  Habersham  and 
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his  business  partner  Francis  Harris,  and  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun, 
ftfth  Baronet  of  Rosedew  plantation. 

The  Puritans,  among  many  others,  came  to  Geor^a  in  1752 
under  the  new  government.  They  were  granted  a  large  tract  of 
land  south  of  the  Ogeechee,  about  midway  between  the  Savannah 
and  the  Altamaha  rivers,  and  they  called  their  town  Midway. 
Their  ancestors  were  among  those  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1630  and  in  1696  moved  on  to  the  Ashley  River  where 
they  became  planters.  These  people  brought  some  1,500  slaves 
to  Midway  and  soon  set  them  to  work  clearing  out  the  fresh 
water  swamps  of  their  dense  undergrowth  and  draining  them 
for  the  planting  of  rice.  They  maintained  the  strict  form  of  Con- 
gregationai  church-government  and  preferred  to  live  and  trade 
to  themselves. 

Brampton,  the  plantarion  with  which  Jonathan  Bryan's  name 
has  always  been  associated,  was  on  the  Savannah  River  some  two 
miles  above  the  present  Union  Bag  and  Paper  plant,  and  here 
about  1765  the  home  was  built  overlooking  the  river  and  the  rice 
fields  beyond. 

He  b  described  as  a  “tall  and  large  man,  of  wonderful  strength 
and  hardihood,  and  of  imposing  appearance”*  and  hb  elegantly 
embroidered  vest  b  owned  by  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  hb  Bible  b  recorded;  “The  year  1765  memorable 
for  that  most  detestable  act  of  Parliament  called  the  Stamp  Act.”* 

Even  James  Habersham,  the  loyal  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
said  that  the  colonies  should  have  been  consulted  before  thb  law 
was  passed  and  that  it  was  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  argue 
that  they  were  represented  in  Parliament.  There  was  not  sufficient 
sentiment  in  Georgb,  however,  to  send  a  delegate  to  join  those 
of  other  colonies  at  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  in  New  York. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  Parliament  passed  the  Townshend 
Act  imporing  a  tax  on  all  imported  glass,  lead,  paper  and  tea,  and 
there  was  immediate  opposition,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and 

S.  0«orse  White,  BtatUtict  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (SaTanah,  1849), 
128. 

4.  The  quotation  la  well  authenticated;  but  It  Is  not  known  where  the 
Bible  Is  now. 
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Virginia.  In  September,  1769  die  merchants  of  Savannah  met  to 
condemn  this  British  Tariff  Act  and  to  warn  the  people  that  it 
would  drain  all  the  money  from  the  Province  as  payment  must 
be  made  in  gold  or  silver.  A  few  weeks  later  there  was  another 
public  meeting  of  protest,  presided  over  by  Jonathan  Bryan,  who 
spoke  out  boldly  against  His  Majesty’s  policy  and  King  George 
111  ordered  through  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  on  December  9, 
1769,  that  “Mr.  Bryan”  should  be  immediately  suspended  from 
his  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  and  removed  from  any  office  he 
might  hold  in  Georgia.”* 

When  notified,  “Mr.  Bryan,  with  patriotic  indignation,  in¬ 
formed  them  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself  for  its  candour  and 
energy,  that  he  would  ‘save  them  the  trouble,’  and  handed  his 
resignation  to  the  governor  [Wright].”*  Later,  the  Union  Society 
in  Georgia  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver  tankard  on 
which  one  may  now  see  inscribed: 

“TO  JONATHAN  BRYAN  ESQUIRE,  WHO  FOR  PUB- 
LICKLY  APPEARING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  RIGHTS  AND 
LIBERTIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WAS  EXCLUDED  FROM 
HIS  MAJESTYS  COUNCIL  OF  THIS  PROVINCE,  THIS 
PIECE  OF  PLATE  AS  A  MARK  OF  THEIR  ESTEEM  IS 
PRESENTED  BY  THE  UNION  SOQETY  IN  GEORGIA.” 
“ITA  CURQUE  EVENIAT  DE  REPUBLICA  MERUIT.” 

Appropriately,  this  tankard  is  now  owned  by  the  present  Jona¬ 
than  Bryan  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

James  Screven  and  his  younger  unmarried  brother  John,  “plant¬ 
ers  of  James  Itiand”  and  grandsons  of  the  Second  Landgrave 
Smith,  moved  to  Midway  about  1770  and  were  granted  land  in 
St.  John’s  and  adjoining  parishes.  James  married  Mary,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Odingsell  of  Edisto  Island,  who  took  up  land  in  St. 
John’s  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Puritans  prospered  as  rice  planters  after  coming  to  Midway 
in  1752,  and  six  years  later  they  established  their  own  port  at 
Sunbury,  some  ten  miles  east  of  Midway  on  the  high  bluff  looking 

6.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  The  Histoiy  of  Oeorpia  (3  vote.  Boston,  1888), 
II,  118. 

6.  M’Call.  Hietortf  of  Georgia,  370. 
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towards  the  ocean.  It  was  constituted  as  Georgia’s  second  port 
of  entry  in  1762,  when  visited  by  56  trading  vessels.  About  “the 
years  1769  and  1770  it  [Sunbury]  was  thought  by  many,  in  point 
or  commercial  consequence  to  rival  Savannah.”’  The  population 
was  then  about  one  thousand  whites  and  Negroes  and  the  town 
was  laid  out  with  three  public  squares— King,  Meeting,  and 
Church.  Among  the  residents  was  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  physician  and 
rice  planter,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  Yale  graduate.  Button 
Gwinnett’s  home  was  in  distant  view  from  Sunbury’s  bluff.  An 
Englishman,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Charles-Town  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  a  planter  when  he  purchased  St.  Catherine’s  Island  in 
1765. 

James  Screven  was  appointed  a  Justice  for  St.  John’s  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  in  1772,  and  his  home,  which  stood  on  a  knoll  three 
miles  north  of  the  Midway  Meeting  House,  was  called  “Screven 
Hill.”  His  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Odingsell,*  has  left  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him;  “He  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  possessed  of  great 
strength  and  activity.”* 

Revolution,  1775 

Georgia  prospered  as  a  royal  province,  fitted  perfectly  into  the 
British  mercantUe  colonial  system  of  that  day,  and  for  fourteen 
years  Governor  James  Wright  presided  with  ability  and  judge¬ 
ment  from  his  “Manrion”  on  St.  James  Square  in  Savannah,  the 
present  site  of  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Georgia  capital  in  1775  was  a  frontier  town  of  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  houses  of  wood,  scattered  generally  from  Yamacraw  on 
the  west,  to  the  Trustee’s  Garden  on  the  extreme  east,  and  up 
and  down  the  river  on  both  sides  were  “vast”  rice  Helds,  then  the 
principal  crop  of  the  Georgia  coast. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  Broughton  and  Whitaker  streets, 
there  is  a  Colonial  Dames’  tablet:  “ON  THIS  SITE,  STOOD  IN 
COLONIAL  TIMES,  TONDEE’S  TAVERN,  WHERE 
GATHERED  THE  SONS  OF  LIBERTY.” 

7.  lUd^  177. 

8.  Her  first  husband  was  thr  Rst.  Moses  Allen  of  Midway  Church. 

9.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  March  17,  1874. 
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In  June,  1774,  the  British  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and  on 
July  27,  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Tavern  attended  by  residents 
only  of  the  Savannah  District  and  of  St.  John’s  Parish.  A  commit-  1 

tee  of  thirty-one  was  appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  expresave 
of  the  determination  of  this  small  group  of  Georgians  to  resist 
the  oppression  of  Great  Britain  and  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
twelve  colonies  in  their  resistance.  Among  the  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  were: 

From  the  Savannah  District:  the  sixty-^  year  old  Jonathan 
Bryan  of  Brampton  and  his  sons-in-law,  John  Houstoun  and  John 
Morel  of  Beaulieu  plantation;  Joseph  Habersham,  son  of  James 
Habersham,  Secretary  of  the  Province;  Noble  Wimberly  Jones 
of  Lambert  plantation  and  son  of  Noble  Jones,  Treasurer  of  the 
Province;  Archibald  Bulloch,  a  native  of  South  Girolina;  George 
Walton,  bom  in  Virginia;  Joseph  Qay,  who  came  over  from 
England  in  1760;  and  Edward  Telfair,  a  Scottish  merchant. 

From  St.  John’s  Parish  were:  the  thirty-year  old  James  Screven, 

Lyman  Hall,  and  William  and  John  Baker. 

At  a  second  meeting,  bold  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  after 
deliberations,  it  was  decided  that  the  committee  had  no  authority 
to  send  delegates  to  the  First  Continental  Congress  which  con¬ 
vened  in  Philadelphia  on  September  5,  1774,  and  at  which  twelve 
colonies  were  represented.  General  sentiment  in  Georgia  actually 
was  still  on  the  side  of  Governor  Wright  who  represented  his 
government  with  ability  and  without  the  use  of  British  soldiers. 

By  December,  the  people  of  St.  John’s  Parish  at  least,  were 
determined  to  join  the  other  twelve  in  their  resistance,  and 
through  a  group  meeting  held  at  Midway,  they  ratified  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  by  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

They  also  took  steps  towards  seceding  from  Georgia  and  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  alliance  with  South  Carolina.  This  movement  failed, 
but  South  Carolina  did  recommend  the  Georgia  Puritans  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  their  delgate.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1775,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations, 
although  he  had  no  vote.  Governor  Wright  then  called  on  his 
government  for  troops  but  none  were  sent. 
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News  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Savannah  on  May  lo, 
resulting  in  wild  excitement  with  a  raid  on  the  colonial  powder 
magazine  by  a  group  of  radicals,  and  a  month  later,  a  G>uncil  of 
Safety  was  formed  headed  by  William  Ewen,  who  came  over  to 
Georgia  about  1734  as  an  apprentice  to  the  Trustees. 

It  was  on  July  4,  1775,  when  more  than  one  hundred  delegates 
representing  every  parish  and  district  of  Georgia,  assembled  at 
Tondee’s  Tavern  for  the  Provincial  Congress  which  endorsed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  joining  Georgia  with 
the  other  twelve  colonies  to  make  up  the  Original  Thirteen.  Archi¬ 
bald  Bulloch  was  elected  President,  George  Walton,  Secretary, 
and  as  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress:  Archibald  Bulloch, 
John  Houstoun,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Lyman  Hall  and  the 
Reverend  John  J.  2Uibly,  who  soon  resigned  and  remained  loyal. 

As  in  the  other  colonies  at  that  time,  the  Provincial  Congress 
exercised  executive  and  judicial  powers  as  a  body  or  through 
committees,  and  the  Council  of  Safety  had  governmental  authority 
when  the  Congress  was  not  in  session.  The  two  bodies  also  raised 
troops  and  issued  money. 

Both  Jonathan  Bryan  and  James  Screven  were  delegates  to  this 
Provincial  Congress  and  later  we  find  Bryan  as  acting  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  body.  James  Screven  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Safety  for  his  parish  and  organized  one  of  the  Hrst  companies 
of  Georgia  Militia— the  St.  John’s  Rangers,  of  which  he  was  cap¬ 
tain  with  his  younger  brother  John  as  second  lieutenant. 

Several  months  later,  respected  Governor  Wright  (with  no 
troops  at  his  command)  was  placed  under  arrest  in  his  “mansion” 
by  Major  Joseph  Habersham,  and  later  escaped  to  Bonaventure, 
the  plantation  home  of  his  friend,  John  Mulryne,  from  whence  he 
boarded  a  British  sloop. 

Georgia  became  “the  house-divided,”  with  brother  against 
brother  in  many  families.  There  were  wealthy  loyalists  such  as 
John  Graham  of  Mulberry  Grove,  Lachlan  McGillivray  of  Royal 
Vale,  John  Mulryne  of  Bonaventure  and  Sir  Patrick  Houstoun, 
Sixth  Baronet,  the  brother  of  John  Houstoun.  The  pioneers  Noble 
Jones  and  James  Habersham  remained  loyal  until  their  deaths  in 
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1775,  while  their  sons  were  among  the  early  and  prominent 
revolutionists.  Of  the  Tory  “friends”  were  Daniel  McGirth,  who 
became  a  terror  wherever  he  went  on  his  beloved  horse,  “Gray 
Goose”  and  Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  the  scourge  of  upper  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  Eln^ish  maintained  Southern  military  headquarteis  in 
St.  Augustine  from  whence  their  ships  could  sail  to  raid  the  un¬ 
protected  coast  to  the  northward,  and  Florida  was  a  haven  for  all 
Tories,  hostile  Indians,  and  runaway  slaves,  who  would  return 
as  organized  Florida  Rangers  to  harass  Georgia. 

The  first  actual  clash  with  the  British  took  place  in  March, 

1776,  when  warships  in  search  of  provisions  sailed  up  the  river 
and  seized  several  boats  loaded  with  rice  at  Savannah.  Captain 
Raymond  Demere  was  taken  prisoner,  as  he  boarded  one  of  the 
warships,  unarmed  and  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Captains  James 
Screven  and  John  Baker,  both  of  the  milida,  were  ordered  by 
Colonel  Lachlan  McIntosh  to  demand  the  return  of  the  prisoner 
and  they  were  rowed  out  to  the  stem  of  one  of  the  armed  vessels. 
Angered  at  the  indignity  to  which  they  were  subjected,  they  fired 

.  into  the  men  aboard  the  British  craft  and  were  fired  upon  in  return. 
According  to  an  account,  “strange  to  say,  they  reached  this  side  of 
the  river  without  having  lost  a  man  and  without  anyone  of  the 
boat’s  crew  being  seriously  injured.”'® 

A  few  months  later  James  Screven  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy 
in  the  Continental  Line  of  the  Georgia  Brigade,  with  duties  of 
repelling  the  many  attacks  of  the  marauding  Tories  and  Florida 
Rangers  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts.  For  some  reason,  which 
we  do  not  know,  he  resigned  that  commission  in  March,  1778 
and  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  Georgia  Militia  at  the 
age  of  thiity-four. 

During  the  summer  of  1778  the  war  in  the  North  came  to  an 
indecisive  suspension  (after  the  winter  of  Valley  Forge  and  the 
French  Alliance)  with  the  British  holding  only  New  York  Qty. 
Their  strategy  was  then  directed  South  and  Lord  George  Ger¬ 
main  wrote  Sir  Henry  Qinton:  “Georgia  should  be  first  taken. 


10.  Savannah  Morning  Newi,  May  8,  1899. 
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and  the  passage  into  South  Gnolina  will  then  be  comparatively 
easy.”^‘ 

Forces  from  St.  Augustine  (the  British  acquired  East  Florida 
in  1765)  made  their  appearance  first.  By  the  middle  of  November, 
1778,  an  expedition  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Q>lonel  Mark 
Prevost  crossed  the  Altamaha,  with  one  hundred  British  regulars 
and  the  Tory  McGirth  with  three  hundred  Rangers  and  Indians. 
They  were  first  opposed  some  ten  miles  south  of  Midway  by 
mounted  militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Baker,  who  was 
wounded  and  the  Americans  retreated.  Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Screven  and  G>lonel  John  White  of  the  Continental  troops 
(who  had  served  years  before  in  the  British  navy)  concentrated 
their  forces  of  some  1 50  Continentals  and  Militiamen  at  Midway. 
The  Americans  and  British  converged  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
and  a  fierce  engagement  took  place  near  Spencer’s  Hill,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Meeting  House.  There  General  Screven  was 
severely  wounded  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
returned  to  Colonel  White  the  following  day  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  tradition  has  maintained  that  he  was  taken  to  his  nearby 
home  and  could  not  be  moved  as  the  Americans  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  prepared  positions  on  the  Ogccchec.  The  British,  it  is 
stated,^*  then  set  fire  to  the  home  and  Brigadier  General  Screven 
died  as  he  was  being  carried  down  the  stairs  attended  by  his 
brother  John. 

Prevost  expected  to  meet  reinforcements  at  Sunbury  as  an 
expedition  of  five  hundred  men  had  sailed  from  St.  Augustine. 
Finding  that  they  had  not  arrived,  he  burned  the  Meeting  House 
and  all  houses  at  Midway  and  retreated  to  Florida,  devastating  the 
country-side  as  his  troops  marched  back. 

In  the  meantime.  Savannah  had  reasons  to  believe  that  another 
attack  was  imminent,  and  on  December  19,  1778,  Governor  John 

11.  Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  “General  Robert  Howe  and  the  British  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Savannah  In  1778,“  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXX VI,  4  (De¬ 
cember,  1952),  304. 

12.  Savannah  Morning  Nev>s,  May  8,  1899. 
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Houstoun  informed  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  Charleston  “that 
the  situation  of  this  State  is  truly  perilous.”'* 

Four  days  later,  a  British  squadron  from  New  York  arrived 
off  Tybee,  with  land  troops  of  some  3,000  men  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell.  He  soon  learned 
from  prisoners  taken  at  Wilmington  Island  that  the  forces  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  under  General  Robert  Howe  numbered  only  about  650 
Continental  troops  and  Militiamen;  that  reinforcements  fiom  Gen¬ 
eral  Benjamin  Lincoln  had  not  arrived  and  that  the  only  small 
fort  was  on  the  bluff  near  the  old  Trustees’  Garden.  At  dawn  of 
the  29th,  the  Redcoats  came  ashore  at  Brewton  Hill,  two  miles 
below  Savannah,  and  advanced  along  the  six  hundred  yard  cause¬ 
way  over  the  rice  Helds  to  the  highland.  They  proceeded  with 
little  opposition  to  the  Sea  Island  road,  halting  opposite  the  Ameri¬ 
can  position  near  the  present  intersection  of  Wheaton  Street 
and  Waters  Avenue.  (Lionel  Campbell  then  fell  in  with  the 
negro  slave  called  Quash  who  conducted  certain  of  his  troops 
across  the  swamp  to  the  highland  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
East  Broad  and  Gwinnett  streets.  By  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  American  right  flank  had  been  turned  and  the  day  was 
lost.  They  were  driven  through  the  streets  to  the  west  and  more 
than  half  were  killed,  captured  or  drowned.  There  was  “no  quarter 
for  rebels.”'* 

Raiding  parties  of  British  soldiers  promptly  moved  up  the  river 
and  Jonathan  Bryan  and  his  son,  James,  were  surprised  and  cap¬ 
tured  at  his  Union  plantation.  The  details  of  their  arrest  were 
conveyed  to  Lord  George  Germain  by  General  Augustine  Prevost 
in  a  letter  of  January  1 8,  1 779:  “On  the  first  of  January,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Qarke,  of  the  Phoenix,  was  detached  with  row-boats  about 
seventeen  miles  up  the  river  Savannah.  .  .  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  John  Houstoun  was  at  a  plantation  on  the  South  Carolina 

13.  Lawrence,  “General  Robert  Howe  and  the  British  Capture  of  Savan¬ 
nah  In  1778,”  in  (Jeorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXVI,  4  (December,  1952), 
806. 

14.  nid.,  217,  323. 
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shore.  “He  did  not  get  the  Governor,  but  returned  with  one 
Bryan,  a  notorious  ringleader  of  rebellion.”** 

Bryan  and  his  son  were  brought  to  Savannah,  and  according 
to  Captain  Hugh  M’Call,  many  “gentlemen  who  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  ease  and  affluence,  were  consigned  to  those  abomin¬ 
able  prison-ships:  among  the  number  was  the  venerable  Jonathan 
Bryan,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  whose 
daughter  [the  widow  of  John  Morel],  when  she  was  entreating 
with  commodore  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  to  soften  the  suffering  of  her 
father,  was  treated  by  him  with  vulgar  rudeness  and  contempt.”** 

The  two  Bryans  were  sent  north  by  sea  to  endure  the  usual 
hardships  of  a  prison-ship  lying  off  Brooklyn.  As  a  favor,  the 
seventy-year  old  patriot  was  allowed  to  swim  around  the  ship 
for  exercise  while  the  British  grenadiers  watched  from  the  deck 
with  muskets  ready.  Not  until  the  summer  of  1781  were  they 
exchanged  and  allowed  to  return  to  Brampton,  only  to  Hnd  that 
Mrs.  Bryan  had  passed  away.  Four  years  later,  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe  died  in  far  away  England,  and  the  two  friends  who 
first  met  at  Beaufort-Town  on  that  January  day  in  1733,  lived 
to  know  that  Georgia  had  grown  into  an  independent  state  in  the 
American  Union. 

Among  the  slaves  at  Brampton  was  Andrew,  who  was  first 
allowed  to  preach  at  his  master’s  bam.  He  and  his  wife  were 
given  their  freedom,  took  the  surname  of  Bryan,  and  Andrew 
was  baptised  and  ordained  by  a  white  and  a  colored  minister. 
It  was  in  1788,  the  year  in  which  his  master,  Jonathan,  was  buried 
at  Brampton,  that  Andrew  founded  the  first  colored  Baptist 
Church— the  First  Bryan  Baptist  Church,  now  located  at  575  West 
Bryan  Street  in  Yamacraw  Village. 

James  Screven,  the  first  Georgia  commissioned  officer  of  promi¬ 
nence,  to  lose  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  lies  in  a 
comer  of  the  cemetery  at  Midway  near  the  monument  erected 
in  1915  to  him  and  to  General  Daniel  Stewart  jointly,  by  the 

16.  George  White,  HUtorical  Collections  of  Oeorgia:  .  .  .  (New  York, 
1864).  366. 

16.  ircell,  HUiory  of  Georgia,  380. 
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United  States  Government.  He  remained  a  Baptist  in  the  Puritan 
community  and  a  son  and  grandson  became  ministers  of  that 
church.  When  Georgia  became  a  state  under  the  Constitution 
on  1777,  the  name  Liberty  was  appropriately  given  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  James,  while  the  other  seven 
counties  were  named  for  American  sympathizers  in  the  British 
Parliament.  Screven  and  Bryan  counties  were  formed  and  named 
in  1793. 


After  the  Revolution 

Lieutenant  John  Screven.  John  Screven  married  Elizabeth 
Pendarvis  in  1776.  She  was  the  young  widow  of  Jonathan  Bryan’s 
son,  Josiah,  who  left  one  child,  Joseph.  After  the  Revolution,  John 
and  Elizabeth  moved  to  Montpelier,  their  plantation  on  the  May 
River  in  South  Carolina,  and  from  their  home  the  present  site  of 
Bluffton  could  be  seen  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  property  is  now 
known  as  Palmetto  Bluff,  where  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Cor¬ 
poration  has  a  large  and  modem  club  house.  John  prospered  as 
a  planter  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Young  Margaret  Cowper,  writing  from  New  Hope  plantation 
on  the  Savannah  River,  describes  a  visit  to  the  family  in  July, 
1796: 

“We  were  most  kindly  received  at  the  landing  by  Mr.  Screven  [Sen- 
iorl  and  in  the  piazza  by  Mrs.  Screven  and  Miss  Screven.  We  found 
in  the  parlour  a  Miss  Proctor  and  a  bunch  of  little  girb  [the  two 
little  Miss  Screvens  and  Miss  Sarah  Proctor].  Soon  after  a  gentlemen 
was  introduced  who  is  staying-there,  a  Dr.  Smith  and  we  were  told,  an 
admirer  of  Miss  Screven. 

“Unfortunately,  neither  our  young  intended  captive  or  his  ever 
fascinating  kinsman,  Joseph  Bryan  [age  23I,  were  at  home  and  to 
this  disappointment  we  were  obliged  to  submit  with  a  good  grace. 

“Mr.  Screven  is  a  very  kind,  hospitable,  lively,  sensible  old  gentle¬ 
men  [then  only  forty-six  years  old],  and  was  very  attentive  to  us  all. 
Mrs.  S.  -  -  seems  likewise  to  possess  all  these  good  qualities  and  a  great 
frankness  and  calmness  of  manners. 

“Miss  Screven  struck  me  at  first  sight  as  an  exceedingly  handsome 
genteel  young  lady,  and  I  continued  to  think  her  very  pretty.  She 
has  a  very  agreeable  countenance,  pretty  eyes  and  is  tall  with  pretty 
hair. 
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“Miss  Proctor  speaks  little  but  is  affable,  very  industrious  and  has 
all  the  charge  of  her  father’s  house. 

“Mr.  Screven’s  is  a  very  pretty  place  and  everything  very  convenient, 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  melons  I  ever  saw.  The  first  evening 
we  all  took  a  walk  and  the  next  day,  after  breakfast,  the  caravan  and 
chair  were  got  ready  and  a  visit  to  Mr.  McKemie  (their  near  nei^bor] 
was  proposed.  Mr.  Screven  and  Mary  went  in  the  chair— Mama,  Aunt 
Wright,  Miss  Proctor  (why  by  the  way  is  engaged  to  young  John 
Screven),  Miss  Screven,  Dr.  Smith  and  I  rode  in  the  caravan. 

“Mr.  McKemie  is  a  Scotchman,  you’ve  heard  Aunt  Bourke  speak 
of  his  Octagon  house;  it  is  literally  that  and  for  a  bachelor  quite  the 
thing.  He  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to  all  the  poor  around  them  in 
a  medical  way,  for  though  not  a  physician  by  profession,  he  is  so  in 
practice  and  has  the  nicest  little  closet  of  medicines  arranged  in  the 
completest  order. 

“A  shower  bath  [is]  in  another  of  his  triangles— (for  all  the  house 
and  furniture  are  three  cornered)— seriously  he  appears  very  partial 
to  triangles.  The  manner  of  building  the  house  makes  of  necessity, 
it  seems,  four  or  five  of  these  three  cornered  cabinets  and  an  electrical 
machine. 

“We  were  received  with  great  civility  by  his  housekeeper  and 
showed  all  the  house.  He  has  a  library,  but  mostly  of  medical  books, 
this  being  his  favorite  study.  We  were  quite  disappointed  at  the  old 
gentlemen  being  absent  in  Savannah.  I  like  his  manner  of  spending 
his  money  and  they  say  he  is  very  agreeable.  We  all  received  an  electri¬ 
cal  shock  and  after  spending  a  pleasant  hour  and  a  half,  and  taking 
some  Porter  Bhters,  returned  in  the  same  order  we  went. 

“That  same  afternoon  Messrs.  Bryan  and  [young  John)  Screven 
arrived,  and  Miss  Proctor  went  home  (her  little  sister  being  sick), 
escorted  by  the  latter  [young  John  Screven]  and  we  saw  him  not 
till  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  as  it  was  late  before  he  returned. 
We  heard  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  overturn  the  chair  he  had 
the  honour  of  driving.  However,  no  one  received  any  exterior  hurt. 

“We  had  intended  to  return  yesterday  but  the  wind  was  so  con¬ 
trary  it  prevented  us.  Mr.  Bryan  after  our  earnest  requests,  sang  “By 
The  Deep  Nine.”  They  are  really  the  kindest  people  that  can  be  and 
sent  on  board  the  boat  some  very  fine  melons  and  provisions  for 
dinner.  We  left  the  landing  just  at  six,  with  repeated  invitations  to 
visit  them  again,  and  the  same  on  our  part  to  Miss  Screven.”^’ 

Young  John  Screven,  the  oldest  son  married  Hannah  Proctor 
and  they  soon  moved  to  Betz  Place  on  Wilmington  Island  near 

17.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  In  the  possession  of  the  author  of  this  article. 
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Nonchalance,  the  plantation  home  of  the  half  brother,  Joseph 
Bryan.  Two  of  John’s  brothers  were  educated  in  Scotland  as 
physicians  and  practiced  medicine  for  years  in  Beaufort  0)unty, 
South  Carolina.  Another  became  a  minister.  The  remains  of  the 
old  family  cemetery  are  at  Montpelier  plantation,  near  beautiful 
May  River,  and  among  the  few  undamaged  stones  is  a  small  one 
bearing  the  simple  inscription; 

JOHN  SCREVEN 
1750-1801 

Joseph  Bryan  (1773-1812).  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  England  and  visiting  France  at  the 
height  of  the  Revolution,  Joseph  returned  to  America  and  in 
1793  studied  law  in  Philadelphia  under  Edmund  Randolph,  at 
that  time  President  Washington’s  Attorney  General.  Here  he 
had  for  his  fellow  student  (there  were  but  two  of  these)  and 
room-mate,  that  eccentric  genius,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  between  them  a  lifelong  friendship  began.  Years  later,  Ran¬ 
dolph  wrote:  “He  [Joseph  Bryan]  has  rendered  me  such  service 
as  one  man  can  seldom  render  another.”  Perhaps  the  answer  may 
have  been:  “The  Attorney  General’s  other  student,  Joseph  Bryan, 
got  John  Randolph  out  of  a  scrape  so  serious  that  neither  would 
reveal  it.”” 

Again  in  1800,  Joseph  visited  Europe,  this  time  with  his  friend 
Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo.  They  carried  a  letter  from  Governor 
James  Jackson  of  Georgia  dated  February  20,  1800,  and  addressed 
to  Rufus  King,  the  American  minister  to  London. 

“The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan  is  a  gentlemen  of  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  and  respectability,  as  well  as  Mr.  Thomas  Spald¬ 
ing,  who  with  his  lady  accompany  Mr.  Bryan  to  Europe— they 
visit  Great  Britain  more  from  a  deare  of  viewing  the  State  of 
Society  and  manners  in  the  Kingdom,  than  from  any  call  of 
bu^ess— 

“Both  of  diese  gentlemen  are  descended  from  families,  among 
the  earliest  and  most  respectable  settlers  of  Georgia,  and  the 

18.  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Joteph  Bryan  (Richmond,  1909),  vi. 
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former  of  these  gentlemen  [Joseph  Bryan]  now  is,  and  the  latter 
has  been,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature— A  line  under  your 
hand  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  tour. ...  I  shall  deem  your 
compliance  as  highly  obligatory  on  myself,  as  I  shall  also  deem 
any  little  attention,  you  may  honor  them  with  as  Americans, 
during  their  stay  in  London.”** 

Upon  his  return  to  Georgia,  Joseph  chose  as  his  home  the 
8oo-acre  salt-water  island  plantation  which  he  called  Noncha¬ 
lance,  inherited  among  other  property,  from  his  grandfather, 
Jonathan.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  water  (the  Bull  River  and 
Turner’s  Creek)  except  at  one  point  where  its  marshes  contact 
the  northern  portion  of  Wilmington  Island  proper. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  foundations  of  the  old  home  could 
be  seen  in  the  grove  of  oaks  overiooking  the  Bull  River  from 
the  high  bluffs.  Now  only  the  family  cemetery  remains.  The 
present  owner  has  recently  changed  the  name  to  Talahi  and  sold 
off  most  of  the  water  front  for  suburban  homes,  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  island  over  a  causeway  from  the  Tybec  Highway. 

The  following  amusing  story  has  been  handed  down,  in  writing, 
in  the  family: 

“It  is  said  that  Joseph  Bryan’s  popularity  was  greatly  increased 
in  the  state  by  his  successful  fight,  without  arms,  with  a  bear, 
which  he  killed.  At  a  house  in  the  country,  he  desired  at  night, 
a  bath  in  a  horse-water  trough  near  the  premises,  which  the  bear 
also  longed  to  do.  So  a  contest  for  the  bath  ensued,  in  which  he 
suceeded  by  his  great  strength  and  courage.”*® 

In  1805  he  married  Delia  Forman,  whose  father  was  General 
Thomas  Marsh  Forman  of  Rose  Hill  plantation,  Maryland,  and 
their  first  child  was  named  John  Randolph  Bryan.  Joseph’s  death 
occurred  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  and  his  old  friends,  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  wrote  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  February 
24,  1814: 

“Died  on  Saturday  evening,  September  5,  1812  at  his  seat  on 

19.  B.  Merton  Coulter,  Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo  (UniTereitx,  La.,  1940), 
18. 

80.  Records  of  Captain  Tbomas  F.  Screven,  in  the  possession  of  the  author 
ot  this  article. 
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Wilmington  Island  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  Joseph  Bryan,  Esq.,  late 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S. 

“The  character  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  every  way  original.  He 
was  himself  and  no  one  else  at  second  hand.  Elducated  in  Europe 
which  quarter  of  the  world  he  again  visited  for  improvement  by 
travel,  he  was  utterly  free  from  every  taint  of  foreign  manners. 
He  lived  and  died  a  Georgian. 

“Soon  after  his  last  return  from  Europe,  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  his  native  state.  He  took  no  parts  in  the  debates  of 
the  House,  but  his  zeal  against  the  Yazoo  claims  was  not  surpassed 
by  that  even  of  his  friend.  General  Jackson. 

“In  the  morning  of  1806,  after  serving  three  sessions  in  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Bryan  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence,  it  is  believed, 
of  his  marriage  the  preceeding  year  with  a  beautiful  and  amiable 
lady  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  who  (with  five  children) 
survived  him. 

“In  person  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  served  as  a  model  to  the 
statuary.  He  possessed  wonderful  activity  and  strength  of  body, 
united  to  undaunted  resolutions,  but  he  was  not  more  terrible 
than  generous  as  an  enemy.  The  brave  are  always  generous.  As 
a  friend,  he  was  above  all  price.  He  was  brave  even  to  rashness 
and  his  generosity  bordered  on  profuaon.  Strange,  Wonderful 
Man!  Some  fatality  must  have  taken  him  from  the  sphere  for 
which  nature  designed  him  and  he  has  left  his  friends  to  regret 
his  talents,  integrity,  honour,  unbounded  and  unexampled  courage, 
should  be  early  lost  to  them. 

“Such  are  the  words  of  a  friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
writer  of  this  paragraph  knows  them  to  be  true.”  From  the  foot¬ 
note  attached: 

“(The  above)  is  I  trust,  a  faithful,  certainly  not  a  flattering 
likeness  of  a  friend,  towards  whom  my  heart  yearned  from  the 
first  moments  I  set  eyes  on  him,  with  whom  1  maintained  an  un¬ 
interrupted  friendship  to  the  day  of  his  death  (during  16  years) 
and  whom  I  love  better  than  any  orfier  man  on  earth.”*^ 

21.  John  Stewart  Bryan.  Joseph  Bryan,  his  Times,  Hi«  Family,  his  Friends 
(Richmond,  1936),  53. 
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This  notice  in  The  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  September  8,  1812: 

“His  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Bryan  was  known  to  his 
compatriots  during  the  Revolution  as  a  firm  and  gallant  supporter 
of  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty  and  independence. 

“In  .  .  .  [the  grandson,  Joseph  Bryan]  Georgia  has  lost  one 
of  her  worthiest  and  bravest  patriots,  and  to  Georgians  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  that  he  served  his  country  with  fervour  and 
fidelity  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  for  ten  years  past,  as  a 
representative  of  this  county  in  the  General  Assembly.” 

Joseph  was  the  only  grandson  of  Jonathan  who  survived  leav¬ 
ing  children.  At  the  age  of  ten  [1816]  John  Randolph  Bryan  and 
his  younger  brother,  Thomas,  were  sent  to  Virginia  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  request  of  John  Randolph,  who  urged  the  better 
facilities  for  education  in  that  state.  There  they  remained  at  school 
for  several  years,  spending  their  holidays  and  vacations  at  Roanoke 
plantation.  Resigning  his  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy 
in  1830,  the  older  brother  married  John  Randolph’s  niece,  Betty 
Coalter,  at  her  father’s  home,  the  historic  Chatham,  opposite 
Fredericksburg. 

Of  the  other  children  of  Joseph  and  Delia;  Thomas  Forman 
Bryan  married  Florida  Troup,  daughter  of  George  M.  Troup, 
early  States’  Rights  Governor  (1823-1827)  of  Georgia.  Virginia 
Sarah  married  William  Mackay  of  Savannah.  She  and  her  two 
children  were  drowned  with  many  others  in  1838  on  the  steamship 
Pulaski  which  on  the  ill-fated  trip  from  Savannah  to  Baltimore, 
blew  up  off  Cape  Hatteras.  Hannah  Georgia  (1807-1887),  mar¬ 
ried  her  first  cousin,  James  Proctor  Screven,  the  son  of  her 
father’s  half  brother,  John  Screven. 

The  Golden  Years  of  the  Georgia  Rice  Planters 
1820-1860 

Major  John  Screven.  John  Screven,  the  oldest  child  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  John  Screven  and  his  bride,  Hannah  Proctor,  moved  to  Wilm¬ 
ington  Island  about  1800.  Their  home  and  plantation  was  Betz 
Place  on  Betz  Creek  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
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from  Nonchalance.  Here  she  was  killed  with  her  infant  son  when 
the  home  was  demolished  by  “the  great  Hurricane  of  September 
1804.”  She  left  three  children,  Emily  Sophia,  Martha,  and  James 
Proctor. 

Eight  years  later,  John  Screven  married  Hannah’s  younger 
si^er,  Sarah  Anne  Proctor.  He  became  a  successful  rice  planter 
and,  according  to  Thomas  Spalding  of  Sapelo,”  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  indigo  planters  of  Georgia,  with  plantations  on 
the  Savannah  River  generally  north  of  Savannah  and  on  the  South 
Carolina  side.  These  were  the  Ferry  of  1359  acres  and  the  Proctor 
of  1400  acres. 

The  family  was  living  on  St.  James  Square  near  the  Telfair 
home  when  the  “Great  Savannah  Fire  of  1820”  broke  out,  which 
has  been  so  well  described  in  part,  as  follows: 

“On  the  night  of  January  ii,  1820,  between  one  and  two 
o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Savannah  in  Boon’s  Livery  Stable, 
back  of  Mrs.  Platt’s  Boarding  House.  There  had  been  no  rain  for 
months.  A  high  northwest  wind  soon  blew  sparks  and  burning 
embers  onto  other  buildings,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  city 
was  faced  with  an  uncontrolled  and  devouring  conflagration.” 
“When  it  reached  Market  Square  it  set  off  two  explosions  of 
gun-powder  illegally  stored  there,  which  demoralized  fire-fighters 
and  scattered  the  flames  in  all  directions.  Not  until  two  o’clock 
the  following  afternoon  did  the  fire  spend  its  fury  and  die  down. 
The  area  burned  over  extended  from  Bay  to  Broughton  streets 
and  from  Jefferson  to  Abercom.”  “The  United  States  Bank,  news¬ 
paper  offices,  the  great  mercantile  house  of  Andrew  Low  &  Com¬ 
pany,  business  houses  of  every  description,  the  public  market- 
all  were  destroyed.”  “  ‘The  town  presents  a  most  wretched  pic¬ 
ture.  There  is  not  a  hardware  store,  Saddler’s  shop,  apothecary’s 
shop,  or  scarcely  a  dry  goods  store  left.  There  is  no  estimating 
the  loss;  it  is  immense.’ 

22.  Coalter,  Thonuu  Spalding,  90. 

23.  El  Merton  Coulter,  “The  Great  Sarannah  Fire  of  1820,”  in  Georgia 
Hietorical  Quarterly,  XXIII  (March,  1939),  1. 
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Among  the  many  notices  appearing  in  the  Savannah  Georgian 
of  January  17,  1820,  is  the  following: 

“Notice  to  Distressed  Persons: 

The  comer  house  on  the  lane  on  the  East  of  Barnard  street, 
now  in  possession  of  Major  John  Screven,  is  the  place  of  depoat 
for  Rice  and  G)m  furnished  by  the  planters  of  our  country  for 
die  use  of  all  who  want  either  of  these  ardcles.” 

A  few  months  later,  the  yellow  fever  swept  through  Savannah, 
and  carried  away  695  people. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Major  Screven,  Emily  Sophia  married 
Samuel  Miller  Bond  in  1817  and  Elizabeth  Mary  (by  the  second 
wife)  married  Dr.  William  Coffee  Daniell  in  1836.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Dr.  Julius  C  LeHardy. 

Dr.  James  Proctor  Screven  (1799-1859).  Dr.  Screven  graduated 
from  the  South  Carolina  (College  at  Columbia  in  1817,  and  three 
years  later  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  several  months  of  the  study  of  medicine  in 
London,  England,  he  made  the  “Grand  Tour”  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  returned  to  Savannah  in  1822,  to  practice  medicine 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  William  Coffee  Daniell. 

Young  Dr.  Screven,  with  others,  then  believed  that  the  marsh¬ 
lands  and  flooded  rice  fields  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
“miaana”  (malaria),  always  prevalent  during  the  summer  months. 
He  said  “The  injurious  influence  of  rice  fields,  marshes,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  stagnent  water  has  been  proved. 

At  that  time,  profitable  rice  fields  were  operated  very  near 
the  town  on  Hutchinson  Island,  west  of  Yamacraw  and  east  and 
southward  from  the  “Old  Fort.”  The  city  appointed  Dr.  Screven 
first  health  officer  under  the  “new  method  ’  and  the  owners  of 
the  property  near  the  town  were  required  to  discontinue  the 
cultivation  of  rice  under  water,  with  certain  compensation  paid 
by  the  city. 

Hannah  Georgia  Bryan  and  James  Proctor  Screven  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1826  in  EIhrist  Church,  Savannah  and  after  the  death  of 

S4.  SaTannah  Oeorffian,  September  16,  1823. 
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his  father  (1830)  he  retired  from  the  active  practice  of  medicine 
to  take  over  the  management  of  the  large  and  profitable  plantations 
across  the  river  in  South  Carolina,  the  Ferry  and  the  Proctor. 
Later,  Mifflin  plantation  and  Pinkie  House  were  acquired  on  the 
Ogeechee  River  and  in  1843  he  bought  the  valuable  and  historic 
Brewton  Hill,  a  few  miles  east  of  Savannah  with  rice  Helds  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  river. 

The  old  Screven  home  was  on  Reynolds  Square  where  the  Lucas 
Theatre  now  stands.  This  Georgia  type  of  house  was  built  for 
Governor  John  Houstoun,  of  the  Revolution,  about  1785,  and 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Screven  in  1847.  These  were  the  days  of 
the  wealthy  rice  planters  and  cotton  merchants  and  also  of  the 
early  growth  of  the  railroads  in  the  state.  By  1850,  Atlanta  became 
the  terminus  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  from  Savannah,  and 
for  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Augusta,  where  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  railroad  ran  up  from  Charleston.  The  southern 
and  southwestern  parts  of  Georgia  had  no  rail  facilities.  Dr. 
Screven  and  associates  planned  a  railroad  for  this  territory,  to  run 
from  Savannah  to  Valdosta  (with  spur  to  Brunswick),  to  Thomas- 
ville  and  eventually  to  Mobile  on  the  Gulf.  A  charter  was  obtained 
in  1853,  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  with  Dr.  Screven 
as  president  and  “master  spirit,”  the  State  of  Georgia  subscribing 
a  million  dollars  in  capital  and  a  group  in  Savannah  about  a 
similar  amount.  By  1861,  the  road  had  reached  Thomasville,  a 
distance  of  200  miles. 

James  Proctor  Screven  was  the  acting  mayor  of  Savannah  dur- 
ii^  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1854,  and  the  mayor  in 
1856-1857. 

His  surviving  children  were:  “Colonel  John”  (1827-1900),  who 
inherited  the  home  on  Reynolds  Square;  Sarah  Ada,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  Reverend  Matthew  H.  Henderson;  Thomas  F.  (1834- 
1918);  and  George  Proctor  (1839-1876). 

George  Proctor  Screven  (1839-1876).  Dr.  Screven  died  just 
before  the  Gvil  War,  leaving  well  over  a  million  dollar  estate 
to  Hannah  Georgia,  the  three  sons  and  daughter. 
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From  his  account  book”  containing  “Schedule  ^5  appropriated 
to  George  P.  Screven”  is  the  following: 

/oo%  of  Mifflin  Plantation  and  ^^Pinkie  House*'  Tract: 


473  acres  Rice  Land  (S150  per  acre)  I  71,000 

687  acres  High  Land  ($20  per  acre)  13,800 

Equipment  and  livestock  i7«ioo 

189  Negroes  98,000 


Sub  Total  $199,900 

One-Third  Interest  in  **Bre%vton  Hill  Plantation”  of: 


200  acres  Rice  Land  ($200  per  acre) 

165  acres  High  Land  ($20  per  acre) 

Plus  equipment  18,100 

Other  Property : 

One-Third  Tybee  Island  1,500 

One-Third  Screven  Island  (Incl.  “Nonchalance”)  3,000 

One-Third  Screven  Hotel,  Savannah  25,000 

Securities 

165  shares  in  Railroad 

Banks  and  other  companies  43,662 


$291,162 

The  name  and  age  of  each  negro  is  listed.  Men  between  18  and 
30  were  valued  at  $1,200  each,  with  children  at  $zoo  and  those 
of  65  and  older  are  listed  at  $i  each. 

The  capital  stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  was  then 
valued  at  $100  per  share;  a  few  years  later  the  road  was  almost 
destroyed  during  the  war. 

George  P.  Screven  met  Ellen  Buchanan  in  Washington  in  i860, 
when  her  father,  then  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
Commander  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  (later  Admiral, 
C  S.  N.). 

The  following  is  from  Mrs.  Screven’s  diary: 

“My  twin  sister,  Nannie,  married  three  months  before  I  did. 
She  married  Lieutenant  Julius  Eanest  Meiere  of  the  Marine  Cxirps, 
on  April  3,  1861  at  the  Navy  Yard,  a  house  wedding  and  a  beau- 

25.  This  aeeoant  book  It  In  th«  possession  of  Uie  anUior  of  this  article. 
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tiful  one.  She  had  eight  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  all  officers 
in  uniform,  and  the  Marine  Band. 

“President  Lincoln,  having  just  become  President,  attended  the 
wedding,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  President  Lincoln  took  my  sister 
in  to  cut  the  cake  (a  very  large  one)  and  as  he  cut  slices  so  large, 
it  was  whispered  all  around  the  room: 

“He  thought  he  was  cutting  wedges  to  split  rails.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  uncouth,  awkward  man  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  very 
Dutchy  looking,  short  with  no  style  at  all  but  both  very  genial 
and  kind. 

“All  had  a  happy  time,  not  knowing  that  in  a  few  months  .  .  . 
[many]  would  be  enemies.”** 

George  and  Ellen  were  quietly  married  at  The  Rest  planta¬ 
tion  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  on  June  5,  1861.  The  war 
had  already  started. 


26.  In  Uie  possesion  of  the  preeent  writer. 


Jesse  Mercer  and  the  Baptist  College 
Movement 

By  Robert  W.  Mondy* 


The  idea  of  establishing  a  school  to  train  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
was  in  the  minds  of  Georgia  Baptists  for  years  before  Mercer 
Institute  was  founded.  As  early  as  1804,  the  general  committee 
of  Georgia  Baptists  evolved  a  plan  to  establish  a  state  Baptist 
college;'  but  die  legislature  refused  to  incorporate  the  proposed 
institution  because  of  the  fear  that  the  Baptists  were  attempting 
to  give  their  religion  legal  sanction.  In  the  hope  of  getting  the 
legislature  to  grant  the  charter  for  the  college,  its  supporters 
dropped  the  word  “Baptist”  and  called  the  institution  Mount 
Enon  G)llege;  but  the  legislature  then  objected  to  the  word 
college.  After  the  name  of  the  school  was  altered  to  Mount  Elnon 
Academy,  the  legislature  granted  the  charter  in  1806,  and  the 
academy  was  established  at  Mount  Elnon,  Georgia,  in  1807.  In 
1810,  when  the  general  committee  ceased  to  function,  the  insti¬ 
tution  expired.’ 

Although  Mount  Enon  Academy  had  a  short  life,  the  Baptists 
continued  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  train 
ministers.’  In  1828,  “Eaton  Church  and  other  brethren  in  Putnam” 

*A  member  of  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  in  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Ruston,  Louisiana. 

1.  In  1803,  the  Powelton  Conference,  a  delegation  of  Baptist  ministers 
that  the  Georgia  Baptist  Association  had  inrited  to  meet  in  Powelton,  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  reviTing  reiigion,  appointed  the  general 
committee  of  Georgia  Baptists,  which  comprised  three  representatives  from 
each  of  the  associations  of  the  state.  It  was  this  committee,  in  1804,  that 
formulated  the  plan  to  establish  the  Baptist  state  college.  W.  B.  Screws, 
The  Btory  of  Georgia  Baptiett  (GlennTille,  Georgia,  1926),  17-19. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Writing  in  the  Minutee  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  of  1826, 
Adiel  Sherwood  stated  that  the  proposals  to  afford  Christian  education  to 
"pious  young  men  fitting  for  the  ministry"  was  odious  to  many,  who  feared 
that  education  would  not  give  ministers  divine  preparation.  The  proposals, 
as  he  wrote,  were  designed  not  only  to  educate  candidates  for  the  ministry 
but  also  every  individual  of  the  denomination.  He  stated  that  the  opponents 
of  seminaries  thought  that  they  had  discovered  something  in  them  that 
would  represent  an  attempt  "to  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage,  undermine  the 
Independence  and  liberty  of  the  churches,  and  Introduce  a  host  of  imposters 
to  corrupt  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity.”  Minutes,  Georgia  Baptist 
Convention  (October,  1826),  18-19. 
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presented  a  report  to  the  Georg^  Baptist  Convention,  stating  the 
desirability  of  giving  “instruction  and  support  for  one  year  to 
any  of  our  young  brethren,  who  are  desirious  of  improvement.” 
The  convention  voted  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  petitioners’ 
desire  “to  have  all  our  young  brethren  ‘workmen  that  need  not 
be  ashamed.’”*  In  1829,  Josiah  Penfield,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  denominational  college,  died, 
leaving  a  will  stipulating  that  $2,500,00  be  given  to  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention  to  establish  a  school  to  train  ministers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  convention  contributed  the  same  amount  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.® 

When  Penfield’s  offer  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention,  meeting  in  Milledgeville  in  1828,  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  reported  that  his 
offer  should  be  accepted.  The  convention  then  voted  to  accept 
the  committee’s  report,  after  which  the  house  was  asked  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  that  would  equal  the  required  sum  specified  in  Penfield’s 
will.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  this  request  was  made,  twenty- 
six  persons  made  subscriptions  amounting  to  $2,500.00,  the  largest 
being  $250.  Jesse  Mercer  and  Cullen  Battle  each  subscribed  to  that 
amount.* 

All  the  subscriptions  were  paid  in  full,  which  gave  the  conven¬ 
tion  the  legal  right  to  receive  the  $2,500.00  that  was  stipulated 
in  Penfield’s  will;  but  apparently  the  convention  of  1829  did  not 
take  any  definite  action  with  regard  to  founding  the  institution.’ 

In  1830  Adiel  Sherwood  preached  the  convention  sermon,  using 
as  his  text:  “The  Need  of  Ministerial  Education.”  And  at  the 
convention,  in  1831,  his  resolution  that  the  college  be  established 
was  adopted.' 


4.  (Written  by  his  dauhxter).  Memoirs  of  Adiel  Sherwood  (Philadelphia, 
1884),  232. 

6.  Screws,  The  Story  of  Georgia  Baptists,  6-6. 

6.  The  Christian  Index  (Washington,  (leorgia,  Jane  1,  1922),  Vol.  CII, 
No.  22,  p.  70. 

7.  rbid. 

8.  /bid. 
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The  convention  of  1832  outlined  the  plan  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  college.  The  promotion  and  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  college  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Georgia  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention,  which  exercised  control  of  the  institution  through 
its  executive  committee.  Although  all  major  matters  relating  to 
the  institution  were  to  be  referred  to  this  committee,  the  more 
direct  supervision  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  executive  committee.  The  trustees  were 
required  to  live  in  the  environs  of  the  college  and  to  make  quarter¬ 
ly  reports  to  the  executive  committee.  Thus  the  board  of  trustees 
was  responsible  to  the  executive  committee  and  the  latter  to  the 
convention.* 

The  college  was  established  primarily  to  train  ministers;  how¬ 
ever,  any  student  could  enroll  in  the  institution.  Because  it  was 
believed  that  manual  labor  should  be  combined  with  study,  all 
students  were  required  to  perform  three  hours  of  manual  labor 
each  day.  To  provide  farm  labor  for  the  students  the  institution 
was  to  be  situated  on  a  four  hundred  and  fifty  acre  tract  of  land 
seven  miles  north  of  Greensboro,  Georgia.  The  steward  and 
teachers,  the  latter  having  the  preference,  were  to  supervise  the 
labor  for  each  student. 

The  convention  instructed  its  executive  committee  to  appoint 
a  principal  teacher  who  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  classical  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  Baptist  minister  of  sound  faith.  His  duty  was  to 
direct  the  literary  and  theological  department  of  the  instruction. 
Such  assistant  teachers  as  were  deemed  necessary  were  also  to  be 
appointed.  The  executive  committee  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
steward,  of  Baptist  faith,  of  industrious  habits,  and  of  fair  reputa¬ 
tion,  who  was  responsible  to  the  trustees.  The  steward  was  “to 
take  charge  of  the  farm,  tools,  provisions,  stock,  and  other  ap¬ 
pendages,  and  be  accountable  for  the  faithful  use  or  return  of  all 
that  is  put  in  his  charge.”  It  was  his  duty  to  supervise  the  pupils’ 
labor  and  to  labor  himself,  and  “to  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
interest  of  the  institution.”  The  executive  committee  was  also 

9.  Minute*,  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  (Mercer  University  Library, 
Macon,  Georgia,  May,  1832),  5-12. 
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authorized  to  construct  such  buildings  on  the  college  campus 
as  it  thought  necessary.^® 

The  convention  elected  to  name  the  site  of  the  institution  Pen- 
field  in  honor  of  the  Savannah  Philanthropist, and  to  name  the 
college  Mercer  Institute  in  deference  to  Jesse  Mercer.  Why  the 
college  was  so  named  is  a  mooted  question.  According  to  the 
minutes  of  the  convention,  the  executive  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  Mercer,  voted  to  name  the  college  Mercer  Institute.'* 
But  Mercer  surely  did  not  found  the  school;  it  was  a  product 
of  the  convention.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was  more  out¬ 
standing  in  its  promotion  than  were  others.  Furthermore,  the 
available  material  does  not  reveal  that  he  was  its  most  liberal 
benefactor  before  it  was  established.  With  regard  to  the  naming 
of  Mercer  Institute,  Mrs.  Rugh  Sanders  Walker,  a  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  B.  M.  Sanders,  stated  in  substance  that  Mercer  agreed 
to  give  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  the  institution,  provided  it 
were  named  in  his  honor.  In  reply  to  Mercer’s  offer  Sanders  said 
that  he  did  not  care  for  whom  the  school  was  named  but  only 
wanted  the  college  established  to  “help  poor  boys  get  an  edu¬ 
cation.”'*  Possibly  Mercer  did  make  such  a  deal.  One  is  only  left 
to  wonder  whether  the  institution  was  named  in  honor  of  Jesse 
Mercer’s  character  and  ideals  or  in  respect  to  his  economic  offer. 

Mercer  Institute  opened  its  doors  in  January,  1833,  with  an 
enrollment  of  thirty-nine  ministerial  students.  It  was  thought  best 
to  admit  only  ministerial  students  the  first  term,  as  there  were 
too  many  persons  hoping  to  obtain  admission.  As  the  college 
opened  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  the  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise  seemed  to  justify  the  optimism  of  its  sup¬ 
porters.  That  Mercer  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  opening 
of  the  institution  is  verified  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  W.  T.  Brantley, 
February  13,  1833.  The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  our  convention  at  the 

10.  Ihid.  (May,  1832),  6-12. 

11.  The  Christian  Index  (June  1,  1922),  Vol.  CII,  No.  22,  p.  70.  Pentleld 
at  that  time  was  almost  completely  covered  with  woods,  having  only  one 
house,  which  was  a  log  cabin.  Screws,  The  Story  of  Georgia  Baptists,  5-6. 

12.  Minutes,  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  (May,  1833),  8-9. 

13.  Ruth  Sanders  Walker,  Monroe,  Georgia,  to  author,  October  12,  1948. 
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Mercer  Institute  on  the  Hfth  inst.  It  was  opened  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  with  twenty-two  pupils,  but  when  we  as¬ 
sembled  with  it  there  were  over  thirty.  We  admitted  two  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  good  commendation  and  promise.  One  of  these  was 
young  brother  Tryon  under  license  from  the  church  in  Augusta, 
late  from  New  York,  well  spoken  of  for  piety  and  talent.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  are  all  in  good  spirits  and  take  the  yoke  with 
much  cheerfulness.”** 

The  first  financial  report  on  Mercer  Institute  is  of  interest.  It 
stated  that  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  acre  tract  of  land  that  the 
convention  bought  in  Penfield  on  which  to  build  the  institute 
cost  $1,400.00.  Another  tract  of  twelve  and  one-half  acres  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  town  of  Penfield  was  bought  for  $65.00.  On  the 
campus  a  well  had  to  be  deepened  and  its  walls  repaired  at  a  cost 
of  $92.50.  Buildings  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $400.00.  The 
total  investment  in  farm  and  improvements  amounted  to  $1,957.50. 
It  was  stated  thatjnasmuch  as  Mercer  had  contributed  $1,000.00 
to  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  building  on  the  campus 
of  the  institution,  the  executive  committee  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Harmon  Mercer,  Jesse’s  brother,  to  complete  a  two-story 
building,  46  by  36  feet,  with  chimneys,  for  $1,500.00,  which 
was  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
of  1834.  The  report  also  stated  that  B.  M.  Sanders  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  principal  teacher  and  steward  and  that  his  wife  had  been 
employed  to  assist  him  in  the  boarding  department,  the  services 
of  the  two  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  $800.00  a  year.  Enos  C  Myer 
and  Ira  O.  McDaniel  were  employed,  both  of  whom  were  to 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  assisting  the  Sanders  and  part  to 
study.  According  to  the  report,  the  money  paid  to  Myer  and 
McDaniel  would  depend  on  how  much  time  they  devoted  to  the 
services  of  the  school.** 

Mercer  Institute  was  in  exceptionally  good  financial  standing 
from  the  time  when  it  opened  its  doors  until  the  Qvil  War.  The 
exact  amount  of  its  endowment  in  January,  1833,  is  unknown; 

14.  The  Chriatian  Index  (June  1.  1922).  Vol.  CII,  No.  22,  p.  70. 

15.  Kinntea,  Georgia  Baptist  ConTentlon  (May,  183S),  8-10. 
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but  the  convention  had  raised  $2,500.00  in  order  to  receive  the 
same  sum  as  stipulated  in  Penfield’s  will.  And  before  the  institute 
was  opened  B.  A.  Hamp  and  Martha  Harper  each  had  donated 
$1,000.00  to  it.  In  1839  the  endowment  exceeded  $120,000.00. 
In  1844  David  Benedict  expressed  the  belief  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  had  a  larger  endowment  “than  any  Baptist  educational  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  country,  old  or  young.”^* 

With  regard  to  ministerial  education  at  Mercer  Institute,  Mercer 
was  an  active  propagandist.  He  said  that  education  was  to  a 
minister  what  clothes  were  to  a  man.  Although  clothes  have  no 
power  to  make  the  man,  they  are  necessary  to  his  comfort  and 
“to  render  him  acceptable  to  his  fellowmen.”  In  like  manner,  he 
maintained  that  education  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  minister.  If  a  man,  having  poor  clothes,  and  with¬ 
out  means  to  buy  them,  were  called  to  the  ministry,  it  would 
be  considered  right  for  his  friends  to  supply  them.  And,  if  God 
were  to  call  a  man,  destitute  of  learning,  to  the  ministry,  it  would 
be  considered  proper  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
study.  Mercer  considered  that  a  minister  was  a  workman  of  God, 
who  needed  words  for  his  tools.  As  God  does  not  give  a  man  the 
use  of  language,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  study.  Although 
some  contended  that  the  less  a  minister  was  educated  the  more 
forceful  and  useful  he  was,  the  opposite  of  this  statement  was 
true,  according  to  Mercer,  for  the  less  a  man  knew  the  more 
limited  was  his  vocabulary.  He  held  that  it  was  the  man  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  that  could  “use  knowledge  aright.”  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  God  bestowed  knowledge  on  inspired  men  was 
deceptive.  Mercer  said  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  degree  of  inspiration,  or  they  could  not  have  written  the 
Scriptures;  but  no  one  could  pretend  to  believe  that  ministers  of 
his  day  were  inspired  in  such  manner  that  their  discourse  could 
be  called  “inspired  sermons.”  If  ministers’  discourses  were  inspired, 
he  maintained,  the  Scriptures  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  but  sermons  as  well.'’'* 

16.  The  Christian  Index  (Jane  1.  1922),  Vol.  CII,  No.  22,  pp.  70-71. 

17.  C.  D.  Mallary,  Memories  of  Elder  Jesse  Mercer  (New  York,  1844),  186- 
87. 
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By  1835  Mercer  became  the  leader  of  a  movement  to  found 
another  Baptist  college.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  living  in  Washington, 
Georgia,  at  that  time,  he  wanted  the  institution  located  in  his 
home  town— an  idea  that  “took  like  wildfire,”  to  use  his  expression. 
In  an  anempt  to  have  the  college  located  there  the  Washington 
Baptist  Church  presented  terms,  the  exact  content  of  which  are 
unknown,  to  the  Georgia  Baptist  Association,  which  convened  in 
1835.  The  association  in  turn  referred  the  proposal  to  locate 
the  school  in  Washington,  Georgia,  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Jesse  Mercer,  B.  M.  Sanders,  Adiel  Sherwood,  Absalom  Janes, 
and  Cullen  Battle,  all  of  whom  endorsed  the  plan  of  establishing 
the  school,  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Baptist  College.  This 
committee  also  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  association, 
stating  that  the  institution  should  be  established  in  the  name  of 
science  and  religion,  that  before  adjournment  the  association 
should  discuss  the  proposal  for  securing  subscriptions  for  the 
college,  that  the  institution  should  not  commence  operations  until 
the  sum  of  $150,000.00  was  subscribed,  and  that  the  executive 
committee  of  the  state  convention  take  the  proposed  college  under 
consideration.  The  association  adopted  all  of  the  above  resolu¬ 
tions.^* 

The  convention,  meeting  in  1835,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  idea  of  the  Southern  Baptist  College  was  both  expedient  and 
practicable.  It  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Mercer  was  a 
member,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  obtain  the  subscriptions 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the  institution,'* 

Although  the  committee  made  some  progress  in  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions,  it  labored  under  considerable  difficulty,  because  of  its 
inability  to  secure  a  general  agent  who  would  give  his  time 
gratuitously  in  soliciting  money  for  the  institution.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  the  committee  adopted  two  resolutions,  the  first 
of  which  instructed  its  chairman  “to  employ  some  person  to  act 
as  travelling  agent  for  the  college  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 

18.  B.  D.  Ragsdale,  Btory  o1  Georgia  BagtUta  (3  vols.,  AUanta,  1932),  I. 
53-66. 

19.  Ibid,,  I,  63-66. 
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convention,”  which  was  in  May,  1836.  The  second  resolution 
requested  the  editors  of  The  Christian  Index  to  nominate  in  the 
columns  of  their  paper  several  persons  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  in¬ 
stitution  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  progress  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  convention.*® 

W.  H.  Pope  was  chosen  as  travellii^  agent,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  committee’s  request,  Mercer  nominated  in  The  Christian 
Index  thirty-five  persons  from  various  parts  of  Georgia  “to  take 
subscriptions  in  their  several  neighborhoods”  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college.  Upon  nominating  the  subscription  agents,  he  asked 
two  questions,  namely,  “Now  brethren  you  act?  Will  you 
lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  before  you  to  advance  the  interests 
of  education  in  our  denomination?”  He  then  urged  the  agents, 
as  well  as  all  supporters  of  the  proposed  college,  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  the  institution.  He  maintained 
that  God  had  given  the  Baptists  the  best  means  to  advance  His 
glory  and  the  “improvement  of  the  present  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.”  To  reach  both  of  these  goals,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  united  in  the  task  at  hand,  which,  among  other  things,  would 
call  for  an  abandonment  of  neighborhood  and  sectional  jealousies. 
He  held  that  unity  among  Catholics  and  other  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  enabled  them  to  erect  stately  edifices  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  He  thought  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  contention 
and  disunison;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  was  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  “concert  and  union.”  If  all  were  animated  with 
one  impulse  to  establish  the  college,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
make  use  of  agents,  as  the  money  would  be  subscribed  directly 
to  the  institution.  Mercer  hoped  that  the  “day  would  come  when 
all  benevolent  operations  would  be  carried  on  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  those  engaged  for  the  operation.”*^ 

By  May,  1836,  it  seemed  that  the  Southern  Baptist  College  was 
well  under  way,  as  the  Baptists  had  been  successful  in  securing 
a  large  subscription.  TTie  travelling  agent,  W.  H.  Pope,  was  in¬ 
fo.  The  ChrUtian  Index  (February  11,  1836),  Vol.  rv.  No.  B,  pp.  65-66. 

21.  Ibid.  (February  11,  1836),  Vol.  IV,  No.  B  pp.  65-66. 
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stnimental  in  getting  subscriptions  amounting  to  $35,000.00.  The 
decision  to  locate  the  college  at  Washington  induced  the  citizens 
of  the  town  and  Wilkes  G)unty  to  subscribe  $31,200.00.  The 
state  convention  also  obtained  liberal  subscriptions.”  According 
to  Screws,  the  total  amount  of  money  that  was  subscribed  was 
$100,000.00.” 

But  the  Baptists’  efforts  to  establish  the  Southern  Baptist  Gillege 
were  in  vain.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  it  was  realized 
that  most  of  the  money  that  had  been  subscribed  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  could  not  be  collected  because  of  the  business  recession  that 
preceded  the  panic  of  1837.”  This  fact  caused  the  supporters  of 
the  college  to  realize  that  it  was  indiscreet  to  try  to  maintain  two 
denominational  colleges  in  the  state,  and  so,  many  of  them  resolved 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  establishing  the  new  institution  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  give  greater  assistance  to  Mercer  Institute  at  Pen- 
field.” 

When  Mercer  learned  of  the  proposal  to  abandon  the  Wash¬ 
ington  college,  he  was  deeply  hurt  and  manifested  unusual  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  an  adverse  decision.  However,  inasmuch  as  he  realized 
that  he  had  been  overruled— and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
he  was— “he  acted  the  part  of  a  truly  magnanimous  Christian,” 
saying,  “I  cannot  work  alone.  1  must  go  with  my  brethren.”  Be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  1836,  “he  subscribed  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  endowment  of  the  College  Department  at  Penfield.”” 

The  attempt  to  found  the  Southern  Baptist  College  was  not 
the  only  threat  to  the  prestige  of  Mercer  Institute.  In  1837,  the 
Baptists  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  began  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  denominational  school  in  that  area.  In  an 
effort  to  get  the  Baptists  of  the  state  to  concentrate  solely  on 
Mercer  Institute  rather  than  divert  their  energies  on  another 
school,  several  ardent  supporters  of  Mercer  Institute  met  at 
Eatonton  meeting-house  in  November,  1837,  to  discuss  the  matter. 

22.  Ragsdale,  Story  of  Georgia  Baptiate,  I,  53-64. 

23.  Screws,  The  Story  of  Georgia  Baptiata,  5-5. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  Mallary,  Memoira  of  Elder  Jeaae  Mercer,  176-77. 

26.  Ibid. 
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After  the  delegation  had  appointed  Mercer  chairman,  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted,  the  first  of  which  stated  that  it  was  the 
consenus  that  the  Baptists  of  Georgia  should  devote  their  energies 
to  the  support  of  Mercer  Institute  until  the  school  was  more  se¬ 
curely  endowed,  rather  than  attempt  to  support  other  schools. 
Second,  the  delegation  respectfully  invited  the  Baptists  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  to  cooperate  in  supporting  Mercer  In¬ 
stitute,  and,  at  a  more  opportune  time  in  the  future,  if  the  western 
churchmen  wished  to  establish  a  denominational  school,  the  dele¬ 
gation  would  give  their  “hearty  approbation”  and  cooperation  to 
aid  the  enterprise.” 

•  Thus,  the  renouncement  of  the  plans  to  establish  the  Southern 
Baptist  G)llege  and  the  college  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
caused  Mercer  Institute  to  receive  greater  recognition  from  Geor¬ 
gia  Baptists.  In  1837,  the  institution’s  name  was  changed  to  Mercer 
University.  By  1838,  lots  had  been  laid  off  contiguous  to  the 
university  “for  the  accommodation  of  such  families  as  might  wish 
to  remove  to  Penfield  to  superintend  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  It  was  reported  that  nearly  $10,000.00  worth  of  such  lots 
had  been  sold  and  many  families  had  moved  to  Penfield.  The  en¬ 
larged  student  body  of  the  univernty  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
faculty."  Before  his  death  Mercer  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  the  institution  named  in  his  honor  was  receiving  favorable 
recognition  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  detail  the  history  of  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sity  after  the  death  of  Jesse  Mercer  in  1841.  A  few  brief  notes, 
however,  may  be  of  interest.  The  institution  continued  to  grow 
until  the  Qvil  War,  at  which  time  its  endowment  amounted  to 
$130,000.00  and  its  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  forty  stu¬ 
dents.  The  physical  properties  included  a  chapel,  a  classroom 
building,  two  halls  for  literary  societies,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
dormitory,  and  a  preadent’s  home.  In  1861,  there  were  thirty-one 
students  in  the  senior  class,  the  largest  up  to  that  time." 

27.  The  Chriitian  Index  (December  14,  1837),  VoL  V,  No.  60,  pp.  669-70. 

28.  Minntea,  Georgia  Baptist  ConTcntion  (May,  1838),  17-18. 

29.  The  Chriatian  Index  (June  15,  1939),  Vol.  (iXIX,  No.  22,  p.  49. 
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The  institution  virtually  ceased  to  exist  during  the  Gvil  War 
and  by  the  close  of  the  conflict  its  endowment  had  “gone  with 
the  wind.”  In  1870,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  sixteen  the  Georgia 
Baptist  G)nvention  decided  to  move  the  institution  from  Pentield 
to  Macon,  Georgia,  where  it  has  remained  to  the  present  time.'*’ 
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Negro  Colonization  in  the  Reconstruction 
Era  1865-1870 

By  Willis  Dolmond  Boyd* 

Colonization  of  the  American  Negro  population  in  some  area 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  was  given  serious 
consideration  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  only  real  solution  to  the  race  problem.  Northerners  shared 
with  the  South  the  belief  that  the  Negro  was  one  element  that 
could  never  be  assimilated  into  the  national  melting  pot.  Yet  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  groups  in  particular  hoped  for  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  our  responsibility  to  a  people  who  were  brought  here 
under  duress  and  whose  labor  contributed  so  much  to  our  wealth 
and  power.  Colonization  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  answer— 
deport  the  Negro,  but  help  him  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  new 
homeland  whether  it  be  the  Caribbean,  Central  America,  or  back 
in  Africa  itself. 

It  was  to  accomplish  these  aims  that  the  American  Colonization 
Society  was  founded  in  Washington,  D.  G  in  1817.  Land  was 
purchased  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  for  a  settlement,  which 
developed  into  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  By  the  late  1850’s  some 
eleven  thousand  American  Negroes,  free-bom  and  slave,  had  been 
colonized  through  Society  efforts;  but  the  large-scale  Federal 
and  state  government  aid  which  adherents  had  prayed  for  failed 
to  materialize,  and  the  cause  had  lost  much  popular  support  all 
over  the  United  States.^  During  the  war  years,  Colonizationists 
took  renewed  courage  from  the  fact  that  President  Lincoln  fav¬ 
ored  a  program  of  gradual  compensated  emancipation  with  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  that  many  conservative  Republicans,  Union  Demo- 
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crats,  and  border  statesmen  seemed  willing  to  endorse  it.  An  Of¬ 
fice  of  Emigration  was  set  up  in  the  Interior  Department,  $600,000 
was  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  State  Department  investi¬ 
gated  several  possible  colonization  sites.’  Misfortune,  however, 
befell  the  two  areas  actually  chosen  by  the  government  for  its 
experiments.  In  1864,  powerful  Radic^  opposition  forced  the 
repeal  of  even  these  limited  measures.* 

Though  able  to  dispatch  only  17 1  colonists  to  Liberia  since 
i860.  Colonization  Society  directors  were  not  ready  to  accept 
defeat.  The  Negro  was  not  merely  a  white  man  enslaved;  the  color 
question  had  not  been  eliminated  by  the  Elmancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion,  they  declared.  Indeed,  emancipation  could  only  accentuate 
the  coming  racial  struggle.  In  May,  1865,  the  official  Society  organ, 
the  African  Repository y  optimistically  outlined  their  post-war  ob¬ 
jectives  as  follows:  (i)  to  aid  enterprising  people  of  color  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  ancestral  homes  in  Africa,  (z)  to  sustain  Liberia  in 
its  infancy,  (3)  to  extend  civilization  into  the  interior  and  de¬ 
velop  resources  of  the  whole  continent,  (4)  to  guide  the  American 
public  to  a  full  realization  of  its  new  obligations  toward  the 
Negro.* 

Enough  money  was  received  under  the  combined  efforts  of 
William  McLain,  the  financial  secretary,  and  William  Coppinger, 
the  corresponding  secretary,  and  through  their  regional  repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  colonize  over  two  thousand  newly-enfranchised 
Southern  Negroes.®  Receipts  rose  from  $46,819.20  in  1865  to 
$71,089.85  in  1869;  but  expenditures  which  exceeded  $80,000  in 

2.  Cbarlee  H.  Wesley,  “Lincoln’s  Plans  for  Colonlilng  the  Emancipated 
Negroes,”  In  Journal  of  Negro  Hiatory,  IV  (January,  1919),  7-21;  Walter 
L.  Fleming,  “Deportation  and  Colonisation:  an  Attempted  Solution  to  the 
Race  Problem.”  In  Studiea  in  Southern  History  Inscribed  to  William  A. 
Dunning  (New  York,  1914),  3-30. 

3.  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  (Boston,  1855-1873),  XIII,  352. 
For  the  story  behind  these  misfortunes,  see  Paul  J.  Scheips,  “Lincoln  and 
the  Chiriqul  (Colonisation  Project,”  in  Journal  of  Negro  History,  XXXVII 
(October,  1952),  418-53;  and  Charles  Tuckerman,  Statement  of  Circumstances 
Attending  the  Experiment  of  Colonization  of  Free  Negroes  on  the  Island  of 
A’Vciehe,  Hayti,  W.  I.  (Washington,  1864). 

4.  Airican  Repository  (Washington,  1825-1892),  XLI  (May,  1865),  151-56. 
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621;  in  1867,  two  ships  took  633;  In  1868,  two  ships  took  453;  and  In  1869, 
one  ship  took  160.  For  complete  lists  of  emigrants  to  Liberia  from  1820,  see 
African  ReposUory,  XLII  (April,  1867),  109-117;  XLVIII  (March,  1872),  79. 
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1866  and  again  in  1867  forced  the  sale  of  most  of  their  property 
and  securities.*  Hope  was  rekindled  every  time  a  Congressman 
spoke  on  their  behalf,  or  a  magazine  published  an  article  on  Li¬ 
berian  progress,  or  a  score  of  colored  sharecroppers  applied  for 
aid.  Colonizadonists  were  dedicated  men,  and  as  long  as  some 
financial  support  continued  to  come  in,  as  long  as  anyone  in  the 
United  States  gave  the  slightest  gesture  of  approval,  it  was  worth¬ 
while  to  struggle  on.  The  idea  of  colonization  has  persisted  in 
some  circles  even  to  this  day,  but  it  was  during  the  Reconstruction 
years  that  the  last  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  Society  to 
carry  out  its  program  of  Negro  emigration. 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  September  14,  1865,  Charles  Sumner  exhorted  his  listeners 
not  to  yield  to  color  prejudice  and  those  who  said  salvation  lay 
only  in  the  separation  of  white  and  Negro  Americans.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  was  unjust  and  inexpedient.  It  diverted  attention  from  the 
equal  rights  program  and  wasted  needed  labor.  “Whoever  dis¬ 
owns  any  member  of  the  Human  Family  as  Brother  disowns  God 
as  Father,  and  thus  becomes  impious  as  well  as  inhuman.”  Sumner 
believed  colonization  of  the  Southern  whites  had  more  merit— 
“let  it  be  the  guilty,  not  the  innocent”  who  were  sent  away.’ 

Letters  in  the  ^ciety  files  record  the  increasing  racial  tension 
throughout  the  country  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865.  Ken¬ 
tucky  planters  blamed  Federal  officials  for  inciting  disobedience; 
Mississippi  landlords  complained  that  Negroes  refused  to  work 
at  all.®  In  St.  Louis,  a  chaplain  in  a  Negro  regiment  encouraged 
his  charges  to  send  for  colonization  data.*  Old  friends  in  Indiana 
were  asking  for  tracts  on  Liberia  to  show  citizens  alarmed  at  the 


€.  Receipts  for  1865:  146,819.20,  disbursements  141,737.87;  receipts  for 
1866:  $59,375.14,  disbursements  $83,142.46;  receipts  for  1867:  $53,190.48,  dis¬ 
bursements  $83,078.98;  receipts  for  1868:  $56,640.77,  disbursements  $63,388.63; 
receipts  for  1869;  $71,089.85,  disbursements  $70,041.84.  See  American  Coloni¬ 
sation  Society,  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Report  (Washington,  1866)  to  Fifty-Third 
Annual  Report  (Washington,  1870). 
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after  cited  as  A.C.S.  Papers.  Also  J.  B.  Temple  to  A.  M.  Cowan,  Sept.  22, 
1865,  ibid.,  no.  178. 

9.  George  S.  Shaw  to  McLain,  Nov.  1.  1865,  ibid.,  vol.  151,  no.  152. 
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numbers  of  new  arrivals  from  across  the  Ohio  River.*®  A  Virginia 
correspondent  expressed  the  feelings  of  many  Southern  whites 
when  he  wrote: 

These  unfortunate  creatures  thus  set  at  liberty  en  masse  I  fear  are 
preparing  great  trouble  as  well  for  the  whites  as  for  themselves  .  .  . 
unless  the  government  makes  a  timely  and  firm  interposition,  in  a 
conflict  between  the  two  races.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  race  must 
unavoidably  be  extirpated.  They  certainly  have  had  advisors  who  are 
instilling  into  them  notions  and  views  which  can  never  be  realized. 
While  I  do  not  reject  the  abolition  of  slavery,  now  that  it  has  taken 
place,  in  reflecting  upon  the  subject  and  the  state  of  thej country  and 
particularly  that  of  the  negro,  I  regret  greatly  that  politicians  could 
not  have  left  the  subject  untouched  .  .  .  slaveholders  would  have 
provided  for  the  gradual  ultimate  freedom  of  the  negro.  .  .  .  Africa 
was  the  point  toward  which  the  whole  work  tended,  and  this  is  the 
point  where  it  must  end  if  the  negro  b  to  be  really  benefitted.*^ 

Colonization  received  the  blessing  of  the  famous  Southern  pub¬ 
licist,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  when  he  revived  his  Revievj  in  January 
1866.  Although  he  had  never  doubted  the  good  motives  of  the 
Society,  De  Bow  had  felt  previously  that  the  scheme  was  im¬ 
practical  and  undesirable  for  both  races;  now  that  emancipation 
had  come,  he  called  it  an  “instrumentality  judiciously  adapted  to 
the  times,  and  to  the  interests  which  it  was  intended  to  promote.” 
There  were  few  alternatives:  either  the  Negro  must  become  a 
productive  member  of  Southern  society,  or  be  transported  else¬ 
where,  or  he  must  be  annihilated.  De  Bow  preferred  the  second 
because  he  coupled  colonization  with  his  other  favorite  project, 
the  encouragement  of  European  immigration  to  replace  colored 
labor.  Like  Coppinger,  De  Bow  thought  he  saw  in  the  declining 
productivity  of  the  West  Indies  an  ominous  portent  for  the 
generation  of  1900.  If  the  overwhelming  numerical  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  colored  people  there  could  not  bring  equality, 
those  who  looked  for  equality  and  amalgamation  in  the  United 
States  were  sadly  deluded.  The  American  Q)lonization  Society 
by  itself  could  not  remove  the  entire  race,  but  with  increased 

10.  James  Lashbrooks  to  McLain,  Ang.  6,  1865,  toI.  150,  no.  90. 

11.  William  Ward  to  Coppinger,  Ang.  IS,  1865,  iltid.,  no.  102. 
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facilities  and  a  growing  west  African  trade,  it  could  greatly  ex¬ 
pand  its  activities.  In  any  case,  he  bade  it  God-speed.^’ 

Society  records  substantiate  the  evidence  that  many  Southerners 
thought  the  Negro  doomed  like  the  Indian  to  disappear  before 
the  superior  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  With  his  incapacity 
for  independent  work  and  alarming  tendency  to  roam  around  test¬ 
ing  his  new-found  freedom,  it  was  believed  that  the  real  essence 
of  his  liberty  was  the  liberty  to  starve.^*  Nearly  all  the  Southern 
states  set  up  bureaus  of  immigration  in  1866;  immigration  con¬ 
ventions  were  held  in  various  cities  from  1866  to  1876.  Louisiana 
even  experimented  with  Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  sugar  cane 
fields  to  break  the  Negro  monopoly.^^  With  these  developments 
in  mind,  Coppinger  and  McLain  could  not  help  but  think  that 
granted  sufficient  funds,  the  opportunities  for  the  Society  in  the 
South  were  almost  unlimited.  Yet  by  early  1866,  there  were  other 
factors  working  to  restrict  this  promising  supply  of  Liberian 
colonists. 

Colonizationist  John  Orcutt  traveled  over  a  large  area  of  the 
Seaboard  South  speaking  to  Negro  congregations  who  showed  no 
enthusiasm  for  expatriation.  In  Petersburg,  Virginia,  his  lecture 
was  followed  in  rebuttal  by  a  colored  minister  who  delivered  “an 
incoherent,  boisterous,  untruthful,  mischievous  harangue  on  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  things  in  general.”^®  Coppinger  blamed  the  changed 
atmosphere  on  the  Northerners  in  the  South— Freedmen’s  Bureau 
officials,  preachers,  schoolteachers,  speculators— who  were  making 
it  a  part  of  their  business  to  counsel  the  colored  people  not  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Federal  soldiers  spread  tales  of  Society  ships  towed  into 
Cuban  ports,  and  their  human  cargoes  sold  on  the  block.  Even  the 
most  favorable  reports  on  Liberia  by  recent  emigrants  had  little 
influence,  as  it  was  commonly  charged  that  the  people  making 
them  had  been  paid  by  the  Society  in  advance.^* 

12.  De  Boto’s  Review,  After  the  War  Series,  I  (January,  1866),  68-67 
passim. 

13.  Ibid.,  II  (June,  1866),  41. 

14.  Bert  J.  Loewenberg,  “Efforts  of  the  South  to  Encourage  Immigration,” 
in  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  XXXIII  (1934),  363-86. 

16.  Orcutt  to  C(>ppinger,  April  16,  1866,  Letters  Receired,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
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16.  Coppinger  to  Edwin  Alberti,  May  4,  1866,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
Tol.  3;  Coppinger  to  Darid  Scott,  April  17,  1866,  ibid. 
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General  Oliver  O.  Howard  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  appeared 
sympathetic  toward  colonization,  offering  to  provide  railroad  fares 
and  rations  for  the  1866  expeditions,  and  permitting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature  through  his  offices.  If  the  law  allowed  him  to 
cooperate  to  that  extent,  Coppinger  reasoned,  why  not  provide 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic,  and  at  least  a  share  of  the 
support  money?  Deputies  in  local  Bureau  branches  did  offer  the 
Society  a  number  of  Negroes  sick  and  wounded  in  military  hos¬ 
pitals,  but  these  were  not  the  type  of  settlers  desired.  It  was  su¬ 
spected  that  Howard  too  had  become  a  captive  of  “old  Thad” 
and  the  Radicals. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  a  new  pamphlet  Information  about 
Going  to  Liberia,  were  widely  distributed  in  the  ex-Confederate 
states  in  order  to  test  the  strength  of  emigration  sentiments.  The 
writer  posed  eight  questions  most  frequently  found  in  incoming 
correspondence,  questions  concerning  dangers  of  the  trip,  neces¬ 
sary  supplies,  land  allotments,  and  health  conditions  in  Africa. 
The  answers  given  were  simple  and  direct,  designed  to  dispell  fear 
and  to  create  confidence  that  the  prospect  was  choosing  the  very 
best  course.  Spring  or  fall,  the  writer  said,  was  equally  good  as 
a  season  to  embark.  The  Society  had  never  lost  a  shipload  of  emi¬ 
grants  yet  in  forty  years  of  operation.  Everyone  should  take  a 
good  mattress  and  bed  clothing,  some  flannels  for  the  rainy  season, 
cooking  utensils  and  assorted  cullinary  ware.  If  a  mechanic,  he 
needed  the  tools  of  his  trade;  if  a  farmer,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  saws 
were  indispensable.  A  five-dollar  gold  piece  would  be  useful  in 
paying  for  labor  necessary  in  house  construction.  He  should  not 
attempt  to  pack  chairs,  tables,  or  bedsteads,  however,  as  they  were 
too  bulky  and  liable  to  be  broken  en  route.‘* 

The  ^ard  of  Directors  also  decided  that  free  passage  to  the 
seacoast  would  henceforth  be  provided,  besides  transportation 
across  the  ocean  and  six  months’  support  in  Africa.  The  Liberian 
government  stood  ready  to  grant  a  town  lot  or  five  acres  of 

17.  Coppinger  to  Oen.  O.  0.  Howard,  Oct.  7,  1865,  ibid.,  toI.  2;  Coppinger 
to  william  Petit,  Jan.  SI,  1866,  ibid.,  Tol.  3;  and  Joseph  Tracy  to  Orcutt, 
Feb.  19,  1867.  ibid.,  Tol.  4. 

18.  Information  About  Going  to  Liberia  (Washington,  1865). 
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farmland  to  each  colonist,  ten  acres  to  a  family  head,  and  the 
opportunity  to  buy  more  at  $i  per  acre.  During  the  ^  months’ 
adjustment  p>eriod  one  could  buUd  a  house,  raise  the  first  crop, 
and  have  all  in  readiness  for  future  independence.  As  for  making 
a  living,  it  depended  upon  industry  and  economy  just  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of 
fish  and  game  in  abundance.  More  often  than  anything  else,  the 
Negroes  asked,  “Gm  1  be  as  healthy  there  as  in  the  United  States?” 
Here,  the  writer’s  answer  was  less  definitive.  Some  colonists  suf¬ 
fered  considerably  at  first;  others,  he  asserted,  were  even  more 
robust  once  the  initial  adjustments  were  made.  The  prime  ad¬ 
vantages  were  not  in  physical  comforts,  but  in  social,  political,  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  Negro  to  a  manhood  nevr  before  experi¬ 
enced.** 

Sincere,  well-meaning  individuals  were  constantly  besieging 
William  McLain  with  plans  which  promised  to  solve  the  Society’s 
financial  troubles  while  providing  a  steady  stream  of  colonists 
for  Liberia  as  well.  One  woman  proposed  donating  her  home¬ 
stead  in  Alabama  as  a  training  camp  for  freedmen  en  route  to 
Liberia.*®  A  Virginian  wanted  Congress  to  establish  industrial 
arts  and  agricultural  schools  in  each  state  on  the  pattern  set  by 
the  Morrill  Act.  Worthy  young  Negroes  selected  through  strict 
competitive  examinations  would  receive  their  apprenticeship  for 
African  service  on  these  model  farms  and  workshops.**  General 
John  W.  Phelps,  who  had  resigned  his  command  in  1862  when 
Secretary  Stanton  refused  to  sanction  a  premature  plan  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  became  obsessed  with  the  notion  of  dividing  Liberia  into 
townships,  and  offering  a  quarter  section  free  to  every  Negro 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45.  Phelps 
visualized  an  orderly,  disciplined  society  based  on  the  church,  the 
townhouse,  and  the  school,  with  miliria  drilling  on  a  tropical 
green: 

“Every  sensible  educated  nego  [he  wrote  in  1869]  must  see 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Mrs.  D.  O.  Godden  to  A.C.S.,  March  24,  1868,  Letters  RecelTed,  A.C.8. 
Papers,  toI.  160,  no.  419. 

21  J.  A.  Scott  to  McLain,  April  7,  1868,  iM4.,  Tol.  161,  no.  86. 
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that  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  for  him  to  Christianize  and  nationalize 
Africa  than  it  is  to  Africanize  the  United  States.  So  long  as  he 
remains  here  he  will  be  a  negro  and  we  shall  be  Saxons:  he  will 
hew  our  wood,  draw  our  water,  and  fight  our  battles  for  us,  and 
not  for  himself.”** 

Some  of  these  schemes  were  incredibly  fantastic.  A  group  of 
Washington  businessmen  calling  themselves  the  African  Conti¬ 
nental  R.  R.  and  Colonization  Company  wanted  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Liberia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
timber  for  ties  abundant,  and  a  large  population  was  eager  for 
American  manufactured  products.  The  cost  might  average  |i,- 
000,000  a  year  over  the  first  fifty  years,  these  promoters  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  by  the  time  two  hundred  miles  had  been  laid,  the 
resultant  commerce  would  pay  all  further  expenses.  American 
Negro  labor  could  do  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  undoubtedly 
would  wish  to  remain  in  Africa  with  their  families  afterwards.** 
Then  there  was  Robert  Arthington,  an  eccentric  cotton  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Leeds,  England,  who  wrote  to  William  Coppinger  in 
1 868  promising  £  io,ooo  if  the  Society  would  initiate  an  ambitious 
plan  to  settle  a  Christian  strip  across  Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
As  colonists  he  envisioned  thousands  of  American  Negro  “holy 
men”  bringing  “the  everlasting  gospel  with  glowing  faith  and 
love.”**  Eventually,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  more  modest 
achievement— a  mixed  group  of  holy  men  and  sinners  who  sailed 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  November,  1869  to  found  a  new 
pioneer  community  in  his  honor,  Arthington,  Liberia.*® 

Coppinger  and  McLain  both  labored  diligently  to  prepare 

22.  Phelps  to  McLain,  May  5,  1869,  ibid.,  Tol.  165,  no.  118;  also  see  Phelps 
to  McLain,  Dec.  7,  1866,  ibid.,  Tol.  169,  no.  288;  same  to  same,  Feb.  13,  1867, 
ibid.,  Tol.  160,  no.  183;  same  to  same,  March  13.  1867,  ibid.,  no.  347;  and  Mc¬ 
Lain  to  Phelps,  Dec.  11.  1867,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S.  lepers,  toI.  61. 

23.  A.  Watson  to  president  of  A.C.S.,  March  28,  1868,  Letters  Received, 
A.C.S.  Papers,  Tol.  160,  no  438. 

24.  Cktppinger  to  Gerald  Ralston,  June  9,  1868,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
Tol.  6  quotes  from  Arthington’s  letters  to  him.  Also  see  Coppinger  to  Ar¬ 
thington,  May  8,  1868,  ibid.;  Arthington  to  Coppinger,  Aug.  30.  1868,  Letters 
Received,  A.C.S.  Papers,  vol.  162,  no.  178. 

26.  Thomas  Malcom  to  Coppinger,  Dec.  5,  1868,  Letters  Received,  A.S.C. 
Papers,  voi.  163,  no.  184;  Coppinger  to  McLain,  Aug.  23,  1869,  ibid.,  vol.  166, 
no.  173. 
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pamphlets  which  would  appeal  to  the  churchgoers  of  America, 
in  the  hope  that  the  principal  Protestant  denominations  would 
once  more  extend  official  endorsement  to  colonization  as  they 
had  done  in  the  pre-war  years.  In  1865,  Why  Is  It?  asked  Chris¬ 
tians  to  give  their  warm  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  to  support 
missionary  associations  operating  in  Liberia,  and  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  Society.  If  few  worthy  Negroes  had  offered  them¬ 
selves  for  service  abroad,  it  was  the  fault  of  their  white  brethren 
who  held  out  false  hopes  for  equality  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  had  denied  them  the  manly  pride  in  race  that  was  their 
natural  right.**  In  1868,  Two  Thousand  Freedmen  urged  ministers 
to  preach  colonization  sermons,  and  to  take  a  special  collection 
to  meet  the  cost  of  that  year’s  sailings.  Six  hundred  thousand 
families,  or  approximately  three  million  Negroes,  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  time,  it  was  stated.”  A  third  leaflet,  addressed  To  the 
Superintendent y  Teachers,  and  Pupils,  was  printed  for  use  as  a 
missionary  lesson. 

A  certain  measure  of  victory  was  won  in  1868  when  resolutions 
by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterian,  and  Dutch  Reformed  annual 
conferences  all  endorsed  colonization.  Commending  the  Society 
to  every  friend  of  religion  and  human  progress,  Methodists  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  an  agency  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Chris¬ 
tian  nationality  and  to  the  evangelization  of  an  entire  continent. 
The  Presbyterians  not  only  praised  th  missionary  aspects  “which 
fully  vindicate  the  practicability  and  philanthropy  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,”  but  also  asked  their  congregations  to  further  the  desire  of 
freedmen  to  be  colonized  overseas.”  In  contrast,  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  same  year  labeled  colonization 
“a  twin  sister  to  slavery”  in  asserting  that  its  sole  object  from  the 
beginning  had  been  the  extermination  of  the  black  man  from 
the  United  States.” 

Shortly  after  the  first  post-war  Colonizarion  Society  annual 

26.  Why  Is  Itf  (Washington,  1865). 

27.  T%do  Thousand  Freedmen  (Washington,  1866). 

28.  Carlton  and  Lanahan  to  Coppinger,  Sept.  16,  1868,  Letters  Receiyed, 
A.C.S.  Papers,  Tol.  162,  no.  248;  African  Repository,  XLIV  (Aug.,  1868), 
250^1. 

29.  African  Repository,  XLV  (Sept.,  1869),  257*69. 
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meeting  in  January,  1866,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  new  effort 
to  win  state  support.  Individual  donations,  legacies,  and  church 
endorsements,  however  gratifying,  could  never  take  the  place 
of  government  sponsorship— state  and  Federal— if  colonization 
were  ever  to  become  more  than  merely  an  attempt  to  dish  water 
from  the  ocean  with  a  teaspoon.”  Coppinger  wanted  to  revive 
Southern  state  societies,  but  did  not  Imow  how  to  proceed  on 
the  limited  budget  available,  or  whom  to  enlist  as  suitable  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  was  reported  that  Robert  £.  Lee  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Virginia  rid  of  her  excess  colored  population.  If  he 
and  other  respected  leaders  would  be  willing  to  lend  their  names 
to  the  cause  in  each  state,  it  might  be  possible  to  win  small  ap- 
propriations.*^ 

The  Unionist  stronghold  of  east  Tennessee  appeared  especially 
eager  to  colonize  its  small  Negro  population.  A  state  senator 
from  Knox  Qiunty,  B.  Frazier,  introduced  a  bill  in  December 
1866  to  create  an  African  Colonization  Board  in  Nashville.  It 
called  for  a  five-member  Board  of  Commissioners  nominated  by 
the  governor,  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  holding  office  for  two 
years.  A  president  and  secretary  elected  by  the  Board  would 
cooperate  with  the  Washington  Society’s  local  representative  in 
the  circulation  of  literature,  appointment  of  traveling  agents,  and 
collection  of  Negroes  for  emigration.  Frazier  asked  for  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $5,000  to  commence  operations.*’ 

This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  action  that  the  Colonization  So- 
dety  hoped  to  see  in  every  state,  north  and  south.  With  Tennes¬ 
see  to  lead  the  way,  others  would  surely  follow  suit.  Frazier  tried 
to  reassure  the  planting  interests  that  colonization  would  not  bring 
economic  disaster  to  the  South.  If  all  the  colored  people  were  to 
depart  at  once,  he  said,  the  vacuum  could  be  filled  overnight  with 
European  immigrants.  It  was  amply  a  matter  of  supply  and  de- 

30.  American  Ck>lonlntlon  Society,  Forty-yinth  Annual  Report  (Washing¬ 
ton,  1866). 

31.  Robert  Schieffelln  to  Coppinger,  April  19,  1866,  Letters  Receired,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  eol.  153,  no.  49;  Robert  Campbell  to  McLain,  Jan.  25,  1866,  ibid., 
Tol.  152,  no.  70. 
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mand.  The  legislature  disagreed,  however,  setting  aside  his  pro¬ 
posal  for  future  consideration  at  a  later  date.** 

Colonization  tracts  were  sent  to  thousands  of  prominent  local 
Southern  leaders  in  1868  and  1869,  including  all  white  and  Negro 
echtors,  state  legislators,  bankers,  Protestant  clergymen  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  teachers  employed  by  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 
A  few  scattered  contributions  and  a  request  for  fifty  cents’  worth 
of  information  on  Liberia  constituted  the  only  tangible  returns.*^ 
A  South  Carolina  Presbyterian  pastor  summed  up  the  Southern 
state  of  mind  when  he  said:  “Many  persons  wish  the  Negroes 
here  all  in  Africa  but  they  won’t  give  a  cent  to  remove  them— 
would  rather  sit  in  the  chimney  comer  and  growl  over  the  present 
state  of  things,  than  help  to  remedy  the  evils  now  upon  us.’’** 
Meanwhile,  grants  from  Northern  states  for  more  limited  ob¬ 
jectives  were  being  sought.  General  Phelps  tried  to  persuade 
friends  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  to  introduce  a  bill  giving 
$50  a  head  for  each  of  the  sixty  thousand  Negroes  of  that  state 
wishing  emigration.  The  money  would  pass  to  McLain  as  soon 
as  an  official  certification  of  departure  had  been  made.**  Similar 
measures  were  introduced  in  the  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
leg^latures;  and  in  1867  Phelps  succeeded  in  getting  the  former 
body  to  request  from  Congress  the  establishment  of  mail  steamer 
service  to  Liberia.*’  A  Newburyport,  Massachusetts  legi«!lator 
sponsored  a  motion  giving  the  state  Colonization  Society  )  10,000 
as  an  example  to  other  states  and  an  incentive  to  Congress  itself.** 
Lists  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  lawmakers 
were  compiled,  and  citizens’  committees  organized  to  call  on  each 
man  individually.  In  Pennsylvania,  merchants  showed  samples  of 
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Liberian  products  as  proof  of  the  need  for  regular  commercial 
connections.” 

During  April  and  May,  1868,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  appeals  of 
all  sorts  continued  to  pour  from  the  Washington  offices,  but  the 
pace  slackened  as  results  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  efforts  ex¬ 
pended.  Individual  donations  had  risen  from  little  more  than 
$1,200  in  March  to  $4,300  in  April  and  $10,000  in  May;”  but 
of  ten  state  legislatures  petitioned,  only  one.  New  Jersey,  had 
actually  come  through.  The  state  auxiliary  there  would  receive 
$1,000  a  year  for  three  years  until  all  the  money  left  over  from 
an  old  1852  appropriation  had  been  used  up.^^  A  colonization 
address  before  the  Albany  legislature  did  not  even  bring  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  from  the  New  Yorkers.” 

Coppinger  had  tried  several  methods  of  approaching  Congress 
and  the  Johnson  administration  since  1865.  The  first  was  through 
measures  designed  to  aid  Liberia  by  increasing  African-American 
trade  facilities.  Too  few  ships  touched  Liberian  shores,  and  there 
was  little  opportunity  to  convert  their  products  into  provisions 
or  money.  A  line  of  packets  between  New  York  or  New  Orleans 
and  Monrovia  would  do  much  to  relieve  Liberia,  counterbalance 
British  influences  there,  and  provide  some  regular  means  of 
emigration.”  One  New  York  merchant  offered  to  buy  seven  ships 
with  which  to  start  such  a  commercial  venture  if  McLain  would 
give  him  $50,000;  emigrants  could  be  transported  free  of  charge.*^ 
The  prevailing  high  duties  on  west  African  produce  would  have 
to  be  eliminated,  however. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Coppinger  accepted  a  commission 
as  Liberian  l^ation  secretary  in  Washington  from  1866  to  1868.” 
When  the  tariff  was  undergoing  general  revirion  in  June,  1866, 
he  pressed  for  free  trade  in  sugar,  coffee,  palm  oil,  and  camwood 

S9.  Eklward  Morris  to  Coppinger.  Feb.  21,  1868,  Letters  Receired,  A.C.S. 
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through  his  friend,  Representative  William  D.  Kelly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Kelley  did  succeed  in  getting  free  entry  for  the  latter 
two  because  diey  were  useful  in  the  dye  trade  and  in  soap  manu¬ 
facture,  but  there  was  no  relief  for  Liberian  sugar  and  coffee.** 
In  August,  Coppinger  appealed  directly  to  Secretary  Seward 
for  a  treaty  admitting  all  Liberian  produce  free  of  duty.  Seward 
believed  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  support  it  because 
there  was  no  assurance  of  reciprocal  treatment  from  Monrovia 
regarding  American  goods.*’ 

Another  possibility,  that  of  a  postal  treaty  with  Liberia,  was 
taken  up  next  in  January,  1867.  Such  a  treaty  would  necesritate 
monthly  trips  by  a  fleet  of  at  least  four  small  steamers,  enabling 
American  Negroes  to  keep  in  touch  with  Liberian  affairs,  and 
stimulating  future  emigration.  The  mail  facilities  would  cut  in 
half  the  prevailing  rate  via  England;  trade  would  increase;  stores 
in  Liberia  now  filled  with  Elnglish  goods  could  better  be  supplied 
from  American  manufacturers— all  this  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  only 
one-fifth  that  of  the  United  States-China  postal  steamship  line.** 

A  direct  Congressional  appropriation  of  $100  for  every  freed- 
man  seeking  colonization  was  also  discussed.  Coppinger  believed 
the  chances  of  success  were  slim,  as  evidence  mounted  of  the 
Radicals’  intention  to  make  the  Negro  a  political  pawn.**  John 
Orcutt  made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  to  talk  to  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriations  committees.  A  resolution 
dated  February  13,  1867,  and  signed  by  twenty-two  Congressmen, 
invited  Orcutt  to  deliver  an  address  on  “Christian  Civilization  of 
Africa”  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  following  Sunday. 
If  those  who  endorsed  the  resolution  were  present,  the  audience 
included  Thaddeus  Stevens,  William  E.  Dodge,  Schuyler  Colfax, 
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49.  Sfune  to  same,  Jan.  26,  1867,  ibid.  Also  see  Coppinger  to  Tracy,  Dec. 
8,  1866,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S.  Pai>ers,  vol.  4. 
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Rcvcrdy  Johnson,  James  Doolittle,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Henry  Wil¬ 
son,  and  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen.*® 

The  result  of  Orcutt’s  work  was  the  inclusion  of  $50,000  by 
Stevens  in  the  House  Deficiency  Appropriations  Bill  “for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  American  G)lonization  Society  by  furnishing 
conveyance  and  support  to  such  parties  as  may  deare  to  emigrate 
to  the  Republic  of  Liberia.”®'  No  sooner  had  the  clerk  read  die 
measure  than  a  vigorous  debate  broke  loose  on  the  floor.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Representative  M.  Russell  Thayer  moved  to  strike  it  out 
at  once  on  the  grounds  that  the  day  had  long  since  passed  when 
the  Society  had  enlisted  the  support  of  clear-thinking  Americans. 
He,  for  one,  would  hesitate  to  vote  away  the  people’s  tax  money 
on  “a  chimerical  experiment  already  demonstrated  to  be  incapable 
of  producing  the  results  for  which  it  was  originally  undertaken.”®* 
^me  humor  was  injected  into  the  proceedings  when  Repre¬ 
sentative  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  moved  to  add  to  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  paragraph  the  proviso  that  no  part  of  the  sum  could  be  spent 
until  laws  excluding  white  men  from  voting  had  been  repeded. 
When  the  laughter  had  subsided,  Pennsylvania’s  William  Kelley 
tried  to  restore  a  more  serious  atmosphere.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  double  folly  to  tax  the  people  to  expatriate  labor  needed  to 
develop  internal  resources.  He  and  Josiah  Grinnel  of  Iowa  bodi 
agreed  tht  much  good  had  been  done  by  the  Society  in  control  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  subject  of  improving  commercial  relations 
with  Africa  should  be  brought  before  the  House  at  an  early  date. 
Grinnel  then  asked  Representative  Horace  Maynard  if  he  really 
believed  that  the  colored  people  who  had  emigrated  to  Liberia 
would  still  want  to  go  there  in  1 867  when  Tennessee  had  abolished 
slavery  and  provided  equality  for  all  regardless  of  race  or  color.®* 
There  were  a  few  more  sharp  exchanges,  many  in  jest,  while 
the  chairman  attempted  to  close  debate.  It  was  evident  that  the 

50.  Copy  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  Resolntion,  Feb.  IS,  1867.  Let¬ 
ters  Receired,  A.C.S.  Papers,  toI.  156,  no.  159;  Orentt  to  Coppinger,  Jan.  29, 
1867,  ibid.,  no.  115. 

51.  Con§re$tional  Olobe,  39th  Congress,  2nd  session,  1695-1696,  1739-40; 
also  see  African  Repository,  XLIIl  (May,  1867),  146-54. 

52.  Congressional  Olobe,  39th  Congress.  2nd  session,  1695. 

53.  Ibid.,  1696. 
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American  Q>lonization  Society  was  regarded  with  more  good- 
humored  indulgence  than  as  an  organization  capable  of  either 
great  harm  or  great  service  to  the  country— a  rather  pathetic 
contrast  to  the  excitement  of  the  1830’s  when  abolitionist  and 
colonizationist  views  divided  the  people  into  opposing  camps. 
The  final  vote  was  seventy-seven  to  twenty-two  to  strike  out  the 
paragraph.  Lewis  Ross  of  Illinois  immediately  moved  to  insert 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  in  lieu  of  the  rejected  $50,000,  but 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  order.  Ross  withdrew  his  motion  then, 
and  to  the  delight  of  Representatives  and  gallery  alike,  ended  the 
matter  by  prop>osing  that  Liberia  be  made  the  sixth  military  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  Brigadier  General  assigned  at  once  to  take  control.®* 

Neither  G)ppinger  nor  McLain  was  much  amused.  They  were 
not  pleased  either  by  a  story  Thayer  was  telling  all  over  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  effect  that  though  “love  of  liberty”  had  brought 
the  Negroes  to  Liberia,  it  was  lack  of  money  that  kept  them 
there.®®  The  Boston  Herald  was  equally  unkind.  Alluding  to  both 
the  recent  anniversary  meeting  and  the  failure  to  win  a  Federal 
grant,  the  article  called  the  Society  an  “antiquated  concern”  whose 
real  object  was  to  support  “a  lot  of  old,  fossilized  office-holders” 
who  assembled  once  a  year  to  boast  of  their  Christian  benevolence 
in  shipping  poor  unhappy  Negroes  to  Africa,  and  to  beg  for 
government  help.®* 

To  colored  leaders  in  all  the  places  in  the  South  where  Liberia 
emigration  societies  existed,  McLain  sent  letters  requesting  peti¬ 
tions  to  Congress  praying  for  help  in  colonizing  the  two  thousand 
enrollees.  His  instructions  were  quite  explicit.  They  were  to  draw 
up  the  petition  in  their  own  way  “so  that  our  hands  shall  not 
appear  in  it.”  It  should  appear  a  spontaneous  setting  forth  of  their 
miserable  lot  since  emancipation,  their  anxiety  to  go  to  Liberia, 
and  their  inability  to  pay  their  own  way.  The  longer  the  list  of 
names  the  better.  One  copy  was  to  go  to  a  Senator  and  one  to  a 
Representative,  each  accompanied  by  a  note  expressing  gratitude 

54.  /bid.,  1740. 

56.  Goppinger  to  M.  Russell  Thayer,  March  2,  1867,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  vol.  4. 

56.  African  Repository  reprint,  XLIII  (May,  1867),  154-56. 
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for  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people.®’  The 
list  of  recipients  included  Senators  Sumner,  Cameron,  Conkling, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Sherman,  Fessenden,  Washburn,  and  Colfax. 
A  typical  example  was  the  document  prepared  by  young  Philip 
Monroe  of  Alabama: 

We,  the  undersigned,  colored  citizens  of  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  Hon.  Body  the  following  petition. 

Having  been  set  free  from  slavery  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
and  an  Act  of  Congress  we  are  desirous— on  account  of  the  animosity 
evinced  toward  us  as  a  people,  and  the  injustice  and  oppressions  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  submit,  and  which  wrongs  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  we  remain  here— to  return  to  Africa,  that  we  may 
better  our  own  condition,  help  mitigate  the  wrongs  of  the  suffering 
millions  of  that  great  continent,  and  enjoy  political,  social,  and  civil 
equality  in  the  genial  clime  of  our  Fathers.  We  have  applied  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  but  it  has  not  the  means  to  assist  us. 

We  are  poor,  many  of  us  are  without  employment  or  the  mens 
of  obtaining  any.  Many  of  us  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  part,  and 
some  of  us  out  of  the  whole  of  our  last  year’s  wages,  and  we  are  quite 
unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  going  to  another  country. 

We  therefore  petition  your  honorable  Body  that  an  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  be  made  for  each  person  who  shall 
embark  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer.  Colon.  Society  for  Liberia.** 

The  Society’s  own  memorial  to  Congress  was  presented  in 
March,  1868.  A  compact,  one-page  argument  summarized  the 
history  of  colonization  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  African- 
American  relations  provided  (1)  the  Postmaster  General  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Society  to  carry  the  mails  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Liberia,  at  a  compensation  of  $100,- 
000  per  year,  and/or  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  to  the 
Society  the  sum  of  $100  for  every  person  of  color  voluntarily 
emigrating  to  Liberia,  the  latter  binding  itself  to  provide  trans¬ 
portation,  provisions,  full  support  and  shelter  for  six  months,  and 
land  grants  to  each  family.** 

67.  McLain  to  WUHb  Fort,  Jan.  18,  1868,  Letetra  Sent,  A.C.S.  Papers,  toI. 
51  is  an  example.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  petitions  sent  to  Congress  in 
January  1868,  giving  place,  headman,  recipients  in  House  and  Senate,  see 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  A.C.S.  Papers. 

68.  Copy  of  Monroe’s  appeal  signed  by  160  people,  March  6,  1868,  Letters 
Received,  A.C.S.  Papers,  vol.  160,  no.  866. 

69.  American  Colon.  Society,  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
epresentatlves  of  the  United  States,  March  1868,  ibid.,  no.  284. 
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American  Colonizarion  Society  was  regarded  with  more  good- 
humored  indulgence  than  as  an  organization  capable  of  either 
great  harm  or  great  service  to  the  country— a  rather  pathetic 
contrast  to  the  excitement  of  the  1830’s  when  abolitionist  and 
colonizationist  views  divided  the  people  into  opposing  camps. 
The  fmal  vote  was  seventy-seven  to  twenty-two  to  strike  out  the 
paragraph.  Lewis  Ross  of  Illinois  immediately  moved  to  insert 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  in  lieu  of  the  rejected  $50,000,  but 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  order.  Ross  withdrew  his  motion  then, 
and  to  the  delight  of  Representatives  and  gallery  alike,  ended  the 
matter  by  proposing  that  Liberia  be  made  the  sixth  military  dis¬ 
trict  with  a  Brigadier  General  assigned  at  once  to  take  control.®^ 

Neither  Coppinger  nor  McLain  was  much  amused.  They  were 
not  pleased  either  by  a  story  Thayer  was  telling  all  over  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  effect  that  though  “love  of  liberty”  had  brought 
the  Negroes  to  Liberia,  it  was  lack  of  money  that  kept  them 
there.®®  The  Boston  Herald  was  equally  unkind.  Alluding  to  both 
the  recent  anniversary  meeting  and  the  failure  to  win  a  Federal 
grant,  the  article  called  the  Society  an  “antiquated  concern”  whose 
real  object  was  to  support  “a  lot  of  old,  fossilized  office-holders” 
who  assembled  once  a  year  to  boast  of  their  Christian  benevolence 
in  shipping  poor  unhappy  Negroes  to  Africa,  and  to  beg  for 
government  help.®* 

To  colored  leaders  in  ail  the  places  in  the  South  where  Liberia 
emigration  societies  existed,  McLain  sent  letters  requestin*^  peti¬ 
tions  to  Congress  praying  for  help  in  colonizing  the  two  thousand 
enroliees.  His  instructions  were  quite  explicit.  They  were  to  draw 
up  the  petition  in  their  own  way  “so  that  our  hands  shall  not 
appear  in  it.”  It  should  appear  a  spontaneous  setting  forth  of  their 
miserable  lot  since  emancipation,  their  anxiety  to  go  to  Liberia, 
and  their  inability  to  pay  their  own  way.  The  longer  the  list  of 
names  the  better.  One  copy  was  to  go  to  a  Senator  and  one  to  a 
Representative,  each  accompanied  by  a  note  expressing  gratitude 

54.  Ibid.,  1740. 

56.  Coppinger  to  M.  Russell  Thayer,  March  2,  1867,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  vol.  4. 

56.  African  Repository  reprint,  XLIII  (May,  1867),  154-56. 
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for  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people.®’  The 
list  of  recipients  included  Senators  Sumner,  Cameron,  Conkling, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Sherman,  Fessenden,  Washburn,  and  Colfax. 
A  typical  example  was  the  document  prepared  by  young  Philip 
Monroe  of  Alabama: 

We,  the  undersigned,  colored  citizens  of  Georgia  and  Abbama, 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  Hon.  Body  the  following  petition. 

Having  been  set  free  from  slavery  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
and  an  Act  of  Congress  we  are  desirous— on  account  of  the  animosity 
evinced  toward  us  as  a  people,  and  the  injustice  and  oppressions  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  submit,  and  which  wrongs  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  we  remain  here— to  return  to  Africa,  that  we  may 
better  our  own  condition,  help  mitigate  the  wrongs  of  the  suffering 
millions  of  that  great  continent,  and  enjoy  politic^  social,  and  civu 
equality  in  the  genial  clime  of  our  Fathers.  We  have  applied  to  the 
Colonization  Society,  but  it  has  not  the  means  to  assist  us. 

We  are  poor,  many  of  us  are  without  employment  or  the  mens 
of  obtaining  any.  Many  of  us  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  part,  and 
some  of  us  out  of  the  whole  of  our  last  year’s  wages,  and  we  are  quite 
unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  going  to  another  country. 

We  therefore  petition  your  honorable  Body  that  an  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  be  made  for  each  person  who  shall 
embark  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer.  Colon.  Society  for  Liberia.** 

The  Society’s  own  memorial  to  Congress  was  presented  in 
March,  1868.  A  compact,  one-page  argument  summarized  the 
history  of  colonization  and  predicted  a  great  future  for  African- 
American  relations  provided  (i)  the  Postmaster  General  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Society  to  carry  the  mails  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Liberia,  at  a  compensation  of  $100,- 
000  per  year,  and/or  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  to  the 
Society  the  sum  of  $100  for  every  person  of  color  voluntarily 
emigrating  to  Liberia,  the  latter  binding  itself  to  pro\dde  trans¬ 
portation,  provisions,  full  suppon  and  shelter  for  six  months,  and 
land  grants  to  each  family.** 

67.  McL«ln  to  Willis  Fort,  Jan.  18,  1868,  Letetrs  Sent,  A.C.S.  Papers,  toI. 
51  is  an  example.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  petitions  sent  to  Congress  in 
January  1868,  giTing  place,  headman,  recipients  in  House  and  Senate,  see 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets,  A.C.S.  Papers. 

58.  Copy  of  Monroe’s  appeal  signed  by  150  people,  March  6,  1868,  Letters 
Received,  A.C.S.  Papers,  vol.  160,  no.  266. 

59.  American  Colon.  Society,  To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
epresentatives  of  the  United  States,  March  1868,  no.  284. 
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Nothing  more  was  heard  from  Congress  except  that  the  peti¬ 
tions,  containing  the  names  of  over  four  thousand  Southern 
Negroes,  had  been  referred  to  the  proper  committee.*®  National 
excitement  about  impeachment  stalled  every  other  item  of  business. 
McLain  tried  to  cheer  up  John  Orcutt.  “We  are  making  a  noise,” 
he  said.  “It  matters  little  whether  people  [are]  against  us,  or  for 
us,  if  thereby  we  can  get  the  facts  before  the  people.  The  Society 
is  not  dead.”*'  The  traveling  secretary  tried  to  be  optimistic,  but 
he  saw  only  a  body  of  men  determined  to  Africanize  the  Southern 
states  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Republicans.** 

Although  reluctant  to  mix  in  politics,  the  Society  could  not 
avoid  speculation  on  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  With  Republicans  advocating  giving  Negroes  the  vote, 
could  not  Democrats  be  persuaded  to  write  a  colonization  plank 
into  their  1868  platform?  The  question  came  up  many  times  be¬ 
fore  the  election.  One  correspondent  who  felt  all  good  Democrats 
should  be  active  members  of  the  Society  was  certain  no  one 
would  object  to  being  taxed  $  i  a  head  to  get  rid  of  “the  damned 
negroes,”  and  thousand  of  votes  could  be  taken  from  the  Radi¬ 
cals.**  It  was  just  such  sentiments,  however,  that  Gjppinger  felt 
most  reluctant  to  endorse.  Whatever  his  own  feelings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  publicly  he  dared  not  make  disparaging  remarks  on  race  or 
color.  A  critical  point  charged  in  the  1867  appropriation  debate 
had  been  the  implication  of  Negro  inferiority  because  ‘his  com¬ 
plexion  is  darker,  his  nose  flatter,  or  his  hair  more  curly  than  that 
of  another  man.”** 

The  securing  of  Negroes  willing  and  able  to  emigrate  was  as 
dificult  a  task  as  that  of  providing  money  to  colonize  them.  Cop- 
pinger  rode  freight  trains  to  out-of-the-way  stations,  spoke  to 
tenants  in  country  stores,  shanty  homes,  and  churches.  One  day 
in  the  spring  of  1867  at  Mullen’s  Depot,  South  Carolina,  140 

60.  Coppinger  to  Reverdy  Johnson,  April  6,  1868,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  toI.  6. 

61.  McLain  to  Orcntt,  March  18,  1868,  ibid.,  toI.  51. 

62.  Orcutt  to  McLain,  Feh.  22,  1868,  Letters  Received,  A.C.S.  Papers,  vol. 
160,  218. 

68.  Strickland  Slack  to  A.C.S.,  Sept.  10,  1868,  ibid.,  vol.  162,  no.  228. 

64.  Congrettional  Olobe,  39th  Congress,  2nd  session,  1696. 
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people  pledged  themselves  to  get  by  the  first  available  boat 
after  hearing  his  glowing  description  of  Liberia.**  At  other  times, 
the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Scores  who  sent  in  their 
names  could  not  be  found  when  the  date  of  sailing  arrived,  or 
else  denied  they  had  given  their  consent  willingly .**  Unfriendly 
newspapers  wrote  scornfully  of  the  corresponding  secretary’s 
“drumming  through  the  South  for  a  cargo”  or  “pushing  the 
negroes  aboard  ship.”*’ 

The  most  successful  groups  were  those  organized  by  colored 
churches  in  Macon  and  Q)lumbus,  Georgia,  in  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  in  various  smaller  towns  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Virginia.  Led  by  men  of  initiative  and  determina¬ 
tion,  they  usually  were  able  to  hold  together  despite  every  kind 
of  obstacle  imaginable.**  There  was  constant  friction  with  rail¬ 
road  executives  over  passenger  and  baggage  space,  with  military 
authorities  over  lodging  and  rations  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Norfolk,  the  ports  of  departure.**  While  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Society  ship,  the  Golconda,  in  the  fall  of  1868,  the  Negroes 
were  subjected  to  petty  pilfering  and  intimidation  by  bands  of  ruf¬ 
fians  who  frightened  dozens  of  timid  souls  into  returning  home  or 
joining  Florida-bound  labor  batalions.’®  After  1867,  Coppinger 
took  colonists  out  to  the  Golconda  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  them 
out  of  harm’s  way.  The  majority  seemed  anxious  to  set  forth;  the 
Savannah  NewSy  for  example,  reported  a  May  departure  in  1868 
with  considerable  amusement,  describing  the  pushing,  shoving, 
holiday-atmosphere  crowd  loaded  down  with  farm  implements 
and  household  goods,  eager  to  face  unknown  adventures  in  a  re¬ 
mote  and  dangerous  land.” 

65.  Coppinger  to  McLain,  April  12,  1867,  Letters  Kecelyed,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
Tol.  157,  no.  71. 

66.  Sfune  to  same,  April  17,  1867,  ibid.,  no.  84. 

67.  Same  to  same.  Not.  5,  1866,  ibid.,  Yol.  155,  no.  241. 

68.  Same  to  same,  April  24,  1867,  ibid.,  toI.  157,  no.  120. 

60.  Same  to  same,  Ot.  30,  1866,  ibid.,  yol.  155,  no.  207;  same  to  same,  Noy. 
3,  1866,  ibid.,  no.  266;  Dayls  Tillson  to  Coppinger,  Noy.  5,  1866,  ibid.,  no.  238; 
Coppinger  to  McLain,  Oct  29,  1866,  ibid.,  no.  200. 

70.  Julia  Gregg  to  Coppinger,  Noy.  8,  1866,  ibid.,  no.  258;  Coppinger  to 
McLain,  Not.  12,  1866,  ibid.,  no.  280. 

71.  Coppinger  to  McLain,  May  15,  1868,  ibid.,  yol.  161,  no.  262  includes 
clipping  ot  that  date. 
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When  cancellarions  rose  alarmingly,  Gjppingcr  answered  them 
with  expressions  of  pained  disbelief  that  anyone  could  refuse  free 
passage  to  Liberia,  six  months’  support,  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
and  a  chance  to  serve  God  and  the  Negro  race.  “How  much  better 
off  will  you  be  in  the  fall  or  next  spring,  or  ten  years  hence.  You 
are  wanted  as  laborers  and  by  some  as  voters,  but  these  reasons 
may  not  operate  long,  and  then  who  will  care  for  you?’’’*A  North 
Carolina  colored  man  who  had  worked  hard  for  months  to  raise 
a  company  for  Liberia  only  to  have  every  single  one  back  down 
blamed  the  new  Congress.  His  people  were  fools,  he  said.  “They 
think  that  they  can  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that  white  people  can . . . 
but  I  think  they  will  find  out  their  mistake  soon  this  will  ondly 
make  thir  conditions  worst.  .  . 

In  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  Negroes  who  had  signed  labor 
contracts  the  day  before  Coppinger  arrived  promised  to  break 
their  pledges  and  go  anyway;  but  he  hesitated  to  encourage  them 
for  fear  of  getting  the  Society  in  trouble  with  civil  or  military 
authorities.  These  contracts,  forced  upon  the  Negroes  by  their 
former  masters  in  attempts  to  get  them  back  to  work,  were  among 
the  most  troublesome  obstacles  in  securing  emigrants.  Violations 
of  contract,  even  for  passage  to  Liberia,  could  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  sign  would  leave  them 
destitute  until  the  actual  time  of  departure.’*  Radical  control  of 
Congress  made  it  more  difficult  to  enforce  these  so-called  Black 
Codes,  and  thus  that  burden  was  lifted  while  a  far  greater  one 
was  imposed. 

The  Washington  headquarters  continued  to  receive  scores  of 
letters  each  week  from  whites  and  Negroes  lamenting  the  latter’s 
deplorable  situation  “worst  than  it  was  when  they  were  slaves.’’’" 
But  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  colored  population 
as  a  whole  would  not  be  swayed  by  colonization  appeals  until 

72.  Coppinger  to  Emanuel  Smith,  March  21,  1867,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  toI.  4. 

73.  John  Jones  to  Coppinger.  March  12,  1867,  Letters  Received,  A.C.S. 
Papers,  vol.  156,  no.  249. 

74.  C.  B.  Reeves  to  Coppinger,  _ ,  ibid.,  vol.  156,  no.  344;  Emanuel  Smith 

to  Coppinger,  March  13,  1867,  ibid.,  vol.  156,  no.  256. 

75.  Bennett  Bagby  to  McLain,  June  15,  1866,  ibid.,  vol.  153,  no.  181. 
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dispossessed  of  the  notion  that  the  Federal  government  was  going 
to  provide  for  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  a  Georgian  wrote 
to  McLain,  “The  idea  has  been  put  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
to  have  this  Southern  country  as  their  own,  and  that  the  white 
people  must  retire.  .  . 

Many  a  colonization-minded  Southerner  found  himself  in  the 
dilemma  of  E.  M.  Pendleton  of  Sparta,  Georgia.  His  neighbors 
blamed  them  for  endangering  their  labor  supply;  the  Negroes 
accused  him  of  wanting  them  resold  into  slavery.  If  0)ngress 
carried  out  its  threat  to  disenfranchise  the  whites  and  enfranchise 
the  blacks,  his  home  county  would  be  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  colored  people.  “They  will  be  able  to  vote  more  than  two 
to  one  against  us.  They  can  hold  all  the  offices  and  have  two-thirds 
of  any  jury.  No  white  man  will  stay  in  such  a  country  who  can 
get  away.  .  .  .”  Conversely,  no  Negro  would  think  of  going  to 
Liberia  if  he  felt  that  any  day  he  would  be  presented  with  a  whole 
plantation.  Pendleton  begged  Coppinger  to  use  his  influence  in 
getting  the  oath  requirements  changed,  and  in  securing  relief 
to  an  area  “always  union  and  conservative”  in  sentiment  till  Fort 
Sumter.’’ 

The  Society  gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Negro  ministers  anxious  to  lecture  in  the  South  or  to 
write  pamphlets  for  distribution  among  their  people.  Coppinger 
tried  to  exercise  caution  in  selection,  for  the  wrong  person  could 
damage  the  cause  beyond  repair;  but  there  was  no  denying  the 
fact  that  Negroes  were  more  likely  to  listen  to  members  of  their 
own  race.  And  too,  had  not  the  Repository  emphasized  the  role 
of  American  Negroes  as  missionaries  to  the  African  millions?’® 
William  Slatter,  a  staunch  Negro  colonizationist  from  Tennessee, 
believed  that  there  were  still  many  thousands  who  would  go  if 
ordered  to  do  so.  The  great  weakness  of  his  people  was  lack  of 
will  power.  If  the  white  politicians  would  say,  “Go  to  Liberia,” 
the  ^ciety  would  have  several  dozen  shiploads  in  a  matter  of 

76.  H.  A.  Crane  to  McLain,  Jan.  9,  1866,  ibid.,  Tol.  152,  no.  28. 

77.  B.  M.  Pendleton  to  Coppinger.  March  18,  1867,  ibid.,  toI.  156,  no.  271. 

78.  Henry  M.  Turner  to  Coppinger,  July  18,  1866,  ibid.,  toI.  154,  no.  61. 
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weeks.  Slatter  reminded  Coppinger  of  how  they  formeriy  went 
off  to  Liberia  without  question  when  their  masters  emandpated 
them  with  that  express  condition  attached.''* 

An  unex|>ected  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1868  by  the  most 
famous  living  Liberian  and  first  president  of  the  republic,  Jos¬ 
eph  J.  Roberts,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  publicize 
colonization  work.  Roberts,  who  was  then  president  of  Liberia 
College,  made  a  good  impression  wherever  he  spoke  to  both  white 
and  colored  audiences.  TTie  Pennsylvania  Sodety  held  a  banquet 
in  his  honor,  inviting  all  the  prominent  dtizens  of  wealth  and 
influence  in  Philadelphia  save  Wendell  Phillips  “and  similar  im¬ 
practicable  and  disturbing  spirits.”*®  Occasionally,  Roberts’ 
frankness  alarmed  the  Sodety,  as  when  his  admission  that  the 
interior  tribes  still  measured  their  wealth  in  wives  and  slaves  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  with  the  comment  that  this 
was  strange  news  indeed  from  a  republic  founded  as  an  asylum 
for  emandpated  slaves.  Roberts  was  persuaded  in  this  instance 
to  seek  out  Horace  Greeley  personally  and  arrange  for  a  corrected 
version  to  be  published  later."' 

That  the  Colonization  Sodety  was  still  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Negro  leaders  was  seen  in  the  debates  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Colered  Men  of  America,  held  in  Washington  in 
January,  1869.  A  motion  to  make  Roberts  an  honorary  member 
was  tabled  because  to  admit  him  with  his  avowed  colonization 
connections  would  be  an  endorsement  of  the  Society  he  repre¬ 
sented.  Laughter  echoed  around  the  hall  when  a  delegate  said, 
“He  ran  away  to  Liberia  in  the  time  of  our  need,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  swamps  of  Liberia,  and  cried  colonization.”**  Before  the 
meeting  adjourned,  three  resolutions  condemning  colonir^tion 
were  passed,  the  most  vigorous  of  which  declared  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  while  we  desire,  indeed  would  aid  in  the  success 
to  the  extent  of  our  opportunities,  of  any  enterprise,  having  for  its 

79.  Slatter  to  Coppinger,  SepL  12,  1869,  ibid.,  toI.  166,  no.  235. 

80.  Orcutt  to  Coppinger,  Sept.  2,  1868,  ibid.,  Tol.  163,  no  113;  Coppinger 
to  Benjamin  Coates,  Not.  19,  1868,  Letters  Sent,  A.C.S.  Papers,  toI.  7. 

81.  W.  R.  Wade  to  McLain,  Not.  18,  1868,  Letters  ReceiTed,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
Tol.  163,  no.  149,  encloses  clipping  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  that  date. 

82.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Colored  Men  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (Washington,  1869),  18,  42. 
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object  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  any  pan  of  the  worid,  we  never¬ 
theless  here  enter  our  stem  protest  against  the  action  of  any  class 
of  men  who  would  compromise  our  popular  status  by  asserting  that 
our  duty  to  Africa  is  more  binding  upon  us  than  upon  other  citizens 
of  our  country.” 

An  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  Society  membership 
itself  felt  that  new  directions  had  to  be  taken  to  get  in  step  with 
the  times.  Wealthy  Philadelphia  merchant,  Benjamin  G>ates,  a 
colonizationist  since  the  1830's,  denounced  those  who  supported 
it  after  1867  in  order  “to  get  rid  of  the  nigger.”  He  maintained 
that  all  political  and  social  rights  would  eventually  be  given  to  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States;  however,  the  race  was  tropical  by 
nature,  and  everything  pointed  toward  its  concentration  in  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean.  Liberia  stood  as  a  beacon  light,  an  experimental 
laboratory.  Coates  hoped  that  Coppinger  would  start  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  different  name  and  a  new  constitution  that  would 
appeal  to  the  best  men  of  both  races.  Contribute  to  Liberia  Col¬ 
lege,  bring  worthy  Africans  to  the  United  States  for  special  train¬ 
ing,  continue  the  colonization  of  a  select  few,  he  said;  but  sell  the 
Golconday  and  cease  the  expatriation  of  ignorant  farmers  and  lab¬ 
orers.” 

The  Repository  was  devoting  so  much  space  to  travel  articles 
and  descriptions  of  African  native  life,  tropical  flora  and  fauna, 
that  the  casual  reader  might  have  taken  it  for  a  publication  of 
some  geographical  association.  A  defense  of  colonization  printed 
in  1869  did  not  even  mention  the  separation  of  races  or  the  even¬ 
tual  purity  of  an  all-white  America.  It  spoke  only  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,  the  protection  to  missionary  labors,  the 
haven  for  recaptive  slaves,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Negro 
race  a  national  home  of  its  own.” 

In  September,  1869,  the  Repository  published  an  essay  entitled 
“With  Their  Own  Consent,”  casting  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  colored  man  and  a  Colonization  Society  official.  The 

83.  Ibid.,  30. 

84.  Coates  to  Coppinger,  April  26,  1867,  Letters  Received,  A.C.S.  Papers, 
Tol.  167,  no.  42;  same  to  same,  Jan.  8,  1869,  ibid.,  vol.  164,  no.  23 

86  African  Repository,  XLV  (April,  1869),  118-19. 
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Negro,  speaking  first,  said  he  did  not  like  the  Society  because 
it  planned  to  send  his  people  all  to  Africa,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  go.  The  official  immediately  countered  by  asserting  that  if 
those  were  his  views,  then  by  all  means,  he  must  not  be  colonized. 
Many  people  did  not  like  Liberia;  some  wished  they  were  back 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Society  had  made  this  possible  for 
a  few.  The  same  would  be  true  of  any  colony,  white  or  black,  any¬ 
where.  Special  care  had  been  taken  since  the  war  to  convince 
emigrants  that  Liberia  was  a  new  country,  and  that  much  work 
and  many  disappointments  lay  ahead.  If  he  did  not  want  to  go 
that  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  but  the  Society  would  continue 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  having  a  place  like  Liberia,  hoping 
that  he  too  would  see  the  truth  someday.  No  matter  what  im¬ 
provements  in  status  were  gradually  won,  the  social  barrier  would 
remain.  Negroes  would  always  be  refused  admittance  to  hotels 
and  restaurants,  snubbed  at  civic  gatherings,  segregated  in  schools, 
isolated  in  slum  towns,  and  confined  to  only  the  most  common 
occupations.** 

By  1870,  it  was  apparent  that  colonization  had  but  a  feeble  hold 
on  the  people  of  either  race.  The  Negroes  with  few  exceptions 
would  not  go  to  Africa;  the  whites  were  unwilling  to  part  with 
a  separate,  inferior,  and  docile  class  of  menials.  TTie  greatly  re¬ 
duced  powers  of  the  states  made  any  action  on  their  part  unim¬ 
portant  except  in  the  form  of  pressure  upon  Washington.  In  any 
event,  hardly  anyone  believed  it  was  possible  to  remove  five  million 
people.  The  easiest  solution  was  simply  to  abide  by  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Sweeping  formulas  designed  to  remake  society 
were  not  in  the  tradition  of  American  gradualism.  The  American 
Colonization  Society  kept  alive  by  stressing  educational  and  mis¬ 
sionary  activities.  Time  alone,  it  was  said,  could  do  the  principal 
task  of  persuasion  that  they  as  a  body  had  never  been  able  to  do. 
Inevitably,  pride  of  race  and  economic  nationalism  would  turn 
black  faces  toward  Africa. 


86.  Ihid.  (Sept,  1869),  257-69. 


The  War  Against  Georgia  Wild  Cats 

By  Larry  Gara* 

In  the  mid-cightccn-fiftics  the  name  “Georgia”  had  special  ag- 
niAcance  for  the  residents  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  but  it  brought 
to  mind  a  type  of  currency  rather  than  a  political  division.  Some 
called  it  “Red  Dog,”  some  “George  Smith’s  money,”  but  it  was 
best  known  as  “Wild  Cat.”‘  Most  of  the  settlers  in  the  frontier 
region  accepted  the  “rag  paper”  money  from  Georgia  without 
question;  it  was  money  like  all  the  rest— hard  to  come  by  and 
harder  still  to  keep.  But  to  Cyrus  Woodman  and  Cadwallader 
Washburn  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  it  represented  an  eco¬ 
nomic  threat.  These  two  business  partners  in  the  Washburn  and 
Woodman  firm  had  added  banking  to  their  land  agency  and 
business  activities  when  they  opened  the  Mineral  Point  Wisconsin 
Bank  in  1853.  To  Woodman,  especially,  the  wild  cat  money 
represented  an  evil  system  as  well,  and  the  story  of  Washburn 
and  Woodman  versus  the  wild  cats  is  one  which  demonstrates 
in  telling  fashion  the  possible  effects  of  persistent  action  on  the 
part  of  a  few  individuals. 

George  Smith,  a  shrewd  Scottish  immigrant,  added  to  his  already 
growing  banking  operations  in  1839  when  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  Wisconsin  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  from  the 
Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature.  Like  its  model,  the  Chicago 
Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Wisconsin  company 
actually  engaged  in  banking  and  issued  certificates  of  deposit,  re¬ 
deemable  in  Milwaukee  or  in  Chicago.  The  extra-legal  currency, 
George  Smith’s  money,  was  backed  only  by  the  business  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  financier.  The  notes  were  popular  with  some 

*A88lBtant  Professor  of  History.  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Illinois.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gara  received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

C.  C.  Washburn  and  Elihu  Washburne,  referred  to  in  this  paper,  were 
brothers,  though  they  spelled  their  famiiy  name  differently. 

1.  Tlie  term  “red  dog*’  took  its  name  from  a  Michigan  bank  note  en¬ 
dorsed  in  red  ink  by  an  Ohio  firm  which  later  became  bankrupt.  Notes 
which  were  difficult  to  redeem  because  home  banks  were  located  far  from 
human  habitation  where  only  wild  cats  dwelt  gave  title  to  wild  cat  money. 
Glenn  O.  Munn,  Encyclopedia  of  Ranking  and  Finance  (New  York,  1937),  851. 
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businessmen  since  they  supplied  ready  money  in  a  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  frontier  area.  By  1851  there  was  $1^70,000  in  Smith’s  cer¬ 
tificates  outstanding.  But  Smith  dreamed  of  larger  scale  operations. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  control  the  entire  banking  situation  in  the 
lllinois-Wisconsin  area  and  he  set  about  creating  a  series  of  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  for  that  purpose.  In  the  summer  of  1852  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of  America  in  Chicago.  To  supple¬ 
ment  the  notes  for  the  bank  he  circulated  notes  of  his  Bank  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.  C  Both  were  legally  chartered  as 
banks  but  the  Washington  bank  could  issue  unlimited  amounts 
of  paper  money  and  the  bills  of  both  banks  looked  so  much  alike 
that  they  circulated  without  question  in  Chicago.  Although  the 
Washington  bank  was  short-lived,  Smith  got  even  more  currency 
in  March,  1853,  when  he  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Bank  of  Atlanta  and  began  sending  his  “Georgia  money”  north. 
As  with  his  Washington  institution,  the  Atlanta  Bank  was  legal, 
but  Georgia  laws  permitted  banks  to  issue  notes  in  nearly  un¬ 
limited  amounts.  Two  years  later  Smith  added  the  Interior 
Bank  at  Griffin,  Georgia  to  his  chain  and  swelled  his  circulation 
of  Georgia  currency.* 

Washburn  and  Woodman  had  opened  their  legally  chartered 
Wisconsin  Bank  in  Mineral  Point  at  just  about  the  time  that 
George  Smith’s  Georgia  money  began  to  appear  in  Wisconsin. 
The  partners  considered  banking  a  supplement  to  their  land 
agency.®  They  reasoned  that  the  bank  would  supply  credit  for 
their  land  investment  operations  and  also  give  advertising  to  the 
firm.  Like  other  bankers  in  the  area  Washburn  and  Woodman 
feared  that  Smith’s  money  would  flood  the  area  and  that  with 
so  much  currency  in  circulation  Smith  could  soon  gain  control 
of  the  entire  financial  structure.  The  partners  opposed  Smith  for 
private  reasons,  too.  Washburn  had  visualized  the  same  dream 

2.  F.  Cyril  James,  The  Growth  of  Chicago  Banks  (2  vols.,  New  York  and 
London,  1938),  I,  203-204,  226-27;  Tbomas  H.  Martin,  Atlanta  and  Its  Builders: 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Gate  City  of  the  South  (2  vols.,  Atlanta, 
1902),  II,  399. 

S.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Washburn  and  Woodman  business  see 
Larry  Gara,  Westernized  Yankee:  The  Story  of  Cyrus  Woodman  (Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1956),  chapters  3-6. 
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that  caught  Smith’s  fancy.  He,  too,  had  wanted  to  create  a  string 
of  distantly  located  banks  and  to  control  finance  in  the  lllinois- 
Wisconsin  area.  His  plans,  however,  fell  short  of  practicality 
although  he  gained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Bank  of  Hallowell, 
Maine,  and  circulated  “Hallowell”  notes  in  the  West.  Woodman 
had  little  use  for  his  partner’s  banking  aspirations.  A  Jacksonian 
Democrat  and  “hard  money”  man,  he  believed  banks  to  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing,  and  agreed  only  grudgingly  to  the  addition 
of  banking  to  the  firm’s  business  activities.  Woodman,  of  course, 
was  especially  disturbed  when  wild  cat  money  from  Georgia  put 
in  its  appearance  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Mineral  Point  business  partners  decided  to  fight  Smith’s 
plans  and  to  organize  opposition  to  him.  Located  in  the  heart  of 
the  lead  region,  they  found  the  local  miners  already  predisposed 
to  demand  gold  and  silver  for  currency.  The  Wisconsin  Bank 
notes  found  acceptance  only  because  of  the  local  business  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Washburn  and  Woodman  but  Smith’s  imported  currency 
never  circulated  there.  But  not  all  residents  of  the  Badger  State 
were  as  prejudiced  as  the  lead  miners.  Many  Wisconsin  bankers 
circulated  Atlanta  and  Griffin  Bank  notes  and  some  businessmen 
welcomed  any  relief  from  the  currency  shortage  which  they  faced. 
One  newspaper  deplored  Smith’s  venture  but  admitted  that  all 
that  could  be  said  would  avail  little.  “We  do  not  doubt,”  the 
editor  confided  to  his  readers,  “that  the  money  is  good,  and  that 
it  will  circulate  freely.”* 

To  Cyrus  Woodman  such  expressions  merely  sanctioned  an 
unmitigated  evil.  To  him  paper  money  was  wrong  and  wild  cat 
money  was  even  worse.  Woodman  often  tired  of  business  life  and 
the  monotonous  routine  of  office  work,  but  the  war  against  Geor¬ 
gia  wild  cat  money  became  a  moral  crusade  for  him,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  into  it  with  zest.  He  worked  without  ceasing  and  without 
complaint.  He  undertook  the  initiative  in  the  name  of  the  Wash- 
bum-Woodman  firm.  He  wrote  articles  for  the  newspapers.  He 

4.  Cyrus  Woodman  to  George  Woodman,  August  11,  1853,  in  the  Cyrus 
Woodman  Papers  In  the  Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  All  subsequent  manuscript  citations,  unless  otherwise  cited,  are 
from  the  Woodman  Papers.  Milvnukee  Daily  Sentinel,  May  7,  1853. 
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sent  encouraging  letters  to  anti-Georgia-money  editors.  He  helped 
to  organize  an  alliance  with  the  Corwith’s  Baidc  of  Galena,  Illinois, 
to  drive  the  wild  cats  from  the  West.  They  used  Smith’s  own 
methods  in  the  crusade.  In  order  to  force  bankers  into  cooperation 
with  him.  Smith  collected  the  notes  from  the  delinquent  bank 
and  threatened  to  start  a  run  on  it.  This  usually  brought  the  in¬ 
dependent  bankers  into  line.  The  anti-Georgia  banks,  in  turn, 
collected  Smith’s  Atlanta  and  Griffin  notes  and  carried  them 
down  to  Georgia  for  redemption.  In  1855  Woodman  made  one 
trip  to  Georgia  and  Washburn  two  to  “take  their  rags  home  and 
arrange  combinations  which  should  result  in  driving  them  from 
this  region  of  the  country.”  Other  banks  joined  the  fray.  When 
a  group  of  Milwaukee  bankers  agreed  to  refuse  all  Georgia  bank 
notes.  Woodman  sent  congratulations.  “Encourage  or  frighten 
the  timid  ones,”  he  advised,  for  “if  your  banks  stand  their  ground 
they  will  drive  this  trash  out  of  Wisconsin  in  less  than  six  weeks 
and  then  breathe  the  air  of  freedom.”  He  urged  them  to  sacrifice 
“as  in  other  wars”  and  to  call  in  and  collect  Georgia  notes  to  be 
sent  to  the  home  banks  for  redemption.  “Our  fathers,”  he  re¬ 
minded  one  Milwaukee  banker,  “declared  their  independence  and 
then  fought  for  it.  We  must  keep  up  the  war  till  the  enemy  suc¬ 
cumbs  and  victory  is  won.”® 

Washburn  and  Woodman  were  not  without  friends  in  the  bank 
war.  Newspapers  almost  unanimously  sided  with  them.  Madison’s 
Dcdly  Argus  and  Democrat  urged  “farmers,  miners,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  all  classes  to  avoid  the  bills  of  the  ‘Atlanta  Bank,’  as 
you  would  a  pickpocket.”  Thompson’s  Bank  Reporter  discredited 
Smith’s  “trash”  and  warned  against  it.  A  Wisconsin  farmers’  jour¬ 
nal  informed  its  readers  that  “a  most  villainous  effort  to  flood 
the  West,  and  particularly  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  with 
the  vilest  rag  currency  that  ever  circulated  is  now  in  full  blast 
in  all  those  states.”  After  publishing  a  list  of  thirty-three  broken 
banks  the  Mineral  Point  Tribune  added,  “refuse  all  Georgia  shin- 

5.  Washburn  to  Charles  Holt,  August  27,  1855;  Woodman  to  Dr.  C.  H. 
Ray,  September  14,  1855;  Woodman  to  E.  D.  Holton,  September  14,  1855; 
Woodman  to  Marshall  and  Ilsley,  September  14,  1855. 
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plasters.”  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told 
Woodman  to  “Give  ’em  hell!  The  Tribune  is  with  you  until  the 
last  day  in  the  evening:  no  matter  what  comes.”  Some  western 
railroads  announced  their  refusal  to  accept  Georgia  money  for 
passenger  fares  or  freight.  Wisconsin’s  bank  comptroller,  William 
M.  Dennis,  joined  the  fight  and  advised  citizens  of  the  state  to 
reject  the  wild  cat  money  from  the  South.  Anti-Georgia  speakers 
addressed  agricultural  fairs,  and  when  farmers’  meetings  passed 
“the  right  kind  of  resolutions”  Woodman  wanted  thousands  of 
them  printed  as  handbills  and  “circulated  all  through  the  infected 
district.”® 

In  Georgia,  too,  Washburn  and  Woodman  found  support  for 
their  cause.  In  February  of  1854  the  Georgia  legislature  approved 
a  resolution  requesting  an  investigation  of  Smith’s  Atlanta  Bank 
but  nothing  came  of  the  move  when  the  investigating  official 
found  that  the  charter  had  not  been  violated.  Even  though  Smith 
redeemed  promptly  in  Atlanta,  not  all  the  Georgia  businessmen 
approved  of  his  bank.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  told  C.  C.  Wash- 
bum’s  brother,  Elihu,  that  the  Atlanta  bank  was  “a  d— d  swindling 
concern  and  ought  to  be  burnt  up— that  it  is  regarded  with  uni¬ 
versal  distrust  and  suspicion  in  Geo.  and  that  if  a  run  shd  be  made 
upon  it  it  would  have  to  go  by  the  board.”  J.  P.  King,  president 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  also  supported 
the  Wisconsin  fight  against  Smith’s  wild  cats. 

The  Mineral  Point  Tribune  reported  that  there  was  every  in¬ 
dication  that  popular  sentiment  in  Georgia  was  “hostile  to  the 
flood  of  ‘wild  cat’  trash  which  emanates  from  that  State.”  The 
Cherokee  Georgian  urged  that  honest  men  of  the  state  should 
refuse  to  circulate  bills  of  wild  cat  banks.  “They  are  blots  upon 


6.  Washburn  and  Woodman  to  the  Editors  of  the  8t.  Louis  Republican, 
May  10,  1853;  Madison  Daily  Argus  and  Democrat,  May  16,  31,  June  9,  1853; 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  and  Northwestrrn  Cultivator,  6:238  (October, 
1854);  Mineral  Point  Tribune,  November  8,  354;  C.  H.  Ray  to  Woodman, 
October  7,  1855;  >  Woodman  to  George  B.  Sanderson,  September  15,  1855; 
Woodman  to  H.  B.  Bunster,  September  19,  1855;  Woodman  to  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  October  9,  1855. 
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the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  State,”  wrote  the  editor,  ‘‘and  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  into  discredit  the  currency  of  Georgia.”’ 

Such  opposition  was  too  widespread  for  George  Smith  to  ignore. 
He  once  ordered  the  cashier  of  his  Atlanta  Bank  to  pay  out  gold 
dollars  very  slowly  and  the  anti-Smith  messenger  waited  in  the 
city  several  weeks  while  the  bank  clerk  dutifully  doled  out  the 
money.  When  he  tried  this  again,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  who  took 
the  wild  cat  bank  notes  to  Atlanta,  summoned  a  lawyer  who  pro¬ 
tested  the  unpaid  notes  at  the  end  of  the  first  day.  By  the  fall  of 
1855  Washburn  and  Woodman  and  the  other  anti-Smith  allies 
had  a  regular  agent  stationed  in  Georgia  to  receive  wild  cat  notes 
and  present  them  immediately  for  redemption.  Meanwhile  Smith 
had  won  several  Chicago  bankers  from  the  alliance  against  him 
by  threatening  them  with  runs.  He  also  tried  to  hit  Washburn 
through  his  Hallowell  Bank.  After  presenting  some  of  the  Hallo- 
well  notes  for  redemption  Smith  tried  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  Mineral  Point  banker.  But  Washburn  rejected  Smith’s 
offer  to  let  Hallowell  alone  if  he  would  cease  his  opposition  to 
the  Georgia  money,  and  the  war  went  on.  However,  the  Scottish 
financier  found  himself  too  busy  with  his  own  problems  to  carry 
out  the  threatened  run  on  Washburn’s  Maine  bank.* 

The  persistent  opposition  of  George  Smith’s  enemies  eventually 
began  to  show  definite  results.  When  the  allies’  messenger  pre¬ 
sented  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  redemption  at  his  Interior  Bank 
at  Griffin,  the  bank  had  to  send  forty  miles  to  borrow  the  money. 
This  the  anti-Smith  forces  advertised.  When  a  group  of  Milwaukee 
banks  joined  the  opposition  to  Georgia  money  in  September  of 
1855  Woodman  wrote  them  that  it  was  a  consolation  to  know 
that  the  Wisconsin  Bank  no  longer  stood  alone  ‘‘in  opposition 
to  the  lordly  rule  of  the  Scotchman  and  that  the  name  of  George 
Smith  can  no  longer  be  used  to  frighten  the  banks  of  this  state.” 
In  November  R.  K.  Swift  of  Chicago  reported,  “Smith’s  money 

7.  Martin,  Atlanta,  2:399;  Elihu  B.  Washburne  to  C.  C.  Washburn,  Au¬ 
gust  2,  1854,  in  tne  C.  C.  Washburn  Papers  in  the  Library  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  Mineral  Point  Tribune,  November  13,  1856. 

8.  Washburn  to  J.  P.  King,  December  11,  1854;  Washington  to  Chase  and 
Brothers,  June  12,  1855;  Washburn  to  George  Smith  and  Company,  August 
27,  1855;  Woodman  to  Marshall  and  Ilsley,  September  19,  1855. 
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really  begins  to  get  scarce.  Today  we  could  not  get  enough  to 
make  up  a  package  and  for  the  two  previous  packages  we  had 
to  skim  the  market.”  The  same  month  a  group  of  Chicago  bankers, 
including  the  influential  J.  Young  Scammon,  issued  an  anti-Geor¬ 
gia  statement  announcing  their  refusal  to  accept  the  wild  cat  as 
currency.  Woodman  visited  Chicago  and  “was  gratified  to  find 
the  wild  cats  howling.  They  are  encircled  as  with  fire,”  he  re¬ 
ported,  “and  the  nearer  the  flames  approach  the  louder  is  their 
howl.  Nothing  can  save  them.  An  ignominious  and  not  very  dis¬ 
tant  death  awaits  them.”  By  the  end  of  1855  Smith  decided  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  his  Atlanta  Bank.* 

For  other  reasons  Washburn  and  Woodman  had  also  left  the 
active  business  world  by  the  time  the  bank  war  ended.  In  the 
fall  of  1855  Washburn  was  elected  United  States  Congressman 
and  Woodman  did  not  want  to  carry  on  the  firm’s  business  alone. 
They  formally  announced  the  end  of  the  partnership  in  November 
of  1855  but  the  Wisconsin  Bank  continued  operations  until  it 
withdrew  its  business  and  announced  its  dissolution  in  June  of 
1856.  But  Woodman,  who  remained  in  Mineral  Point,  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  “hard  money.”  In  the  spring  of 
1856  bankers  reported  to  Woodman  that  George  Smith  was 
again  paying  out  Griffin  Bank  notes  in  Wisconsin.  Woodman 
replied  “Every  indication  of  this  kind  must  be  promptly  met  and 
the  war  must  be  carried  on  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  exterminate 
the  race.”  R.  K.  Swift  and  Company  stationed  a  man  in  Griffin 
to  receive  bills  of  that  bank  and  within  a  month  Woodman, 
happily  mixing  his  metaphors,  observed  that  the  wild  cats  had  had 
to  “draw  in  their  horns.”  He  assured  a  friend  that  the  beast  would 


9.  Woodman  to  George  Purinton,  September  14,  1855;  Woodman  to  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Holton,  September  20,  1855;  Woodman  to  Marshall  and  Ilsley,  No- 
rember  10,  1855;  Woodman  to  N.  Corwith  and  Company,  November  28, 
1855;  Woodman  to  J.  W.  Sheahan,  November  22,  1855;  R.  K.  Swift  and  Com¬ 
pany  to  Woodman,  April  7,  1856.  Woodman  was  especially  contemptuous  of 
the  action  of  Scammon  who  he  claimed  was  in  the  war  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end.  Actually,  Scammon  cooperated  with  Smith’s  Georgia 
money  scheme  after  his  own  bank  was  threatened  with  a  serious  run  by  the 
Scottish  banker.  Woodman  to  J.  W.  Sheahan,  December  30,  1855.  Of  Scammon 
Woodman  wrote,  “After  we  have  fought  his  battles  without  aid  or  counte¬ 
nance  from  him  he  now  exhibits  the  bravery  of  the  Jackass  that  kicked  the 
dying  lion.”  Woodman  to  Washburn,  December  30,  1855. 
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not  get  “his  head  far  out  of  his  hole  without  getting  a  'wallop  on 
the  side  of  it.”  Finally,  George  Smith  had  had  enough.  He  aband¬ 
oned  plans  for  controlling  the  financial  picture  in  the  Chicago 
area,  and  in  1857  he  dissolved  his  American  business  affairs  and 
returned  to  Scotland,  reportedly  a  millionaire.^® 

“Georgia  stuff’  no  longer  circulated  in  the  Old  Northwest. 
Gradually  folks  again  thought  of  a  state  rather  than  a  paper  bill 
when  they  heard  the  name.  But  wild  cat  had  served  a  purpose. 
It  furnished  easy  credit  to  a  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  country 
and  though  George  Smith’s  money  fled,  others  took  its  place. 
Notes  from  Eastern  banks  soon  appeared  and  by  1858  even  the 
Wisconsin  wild  cats  began  to  be  “very  troublesome”  to  legal  and 
conservative  bankers  and  friends  of  hard  money.  In  1861  Cyrus 
Woodman,  who  had  boasted  of  his  part  in  the  anti-Georgia  bank 
war,  lamented  that  the  circulating  currency  was  a  “disgrace  and 
a  curse  to  the  state.”  “The  rag  money  hurts  the  West  more  than 
the  War,”  he  told  a  friend.  But  these  conditions  did  not  last.  The 
War  Against  the  States  proved  also  to  be  the  war  against  the  state 
bank  notes,  and  with  the  power  of  the  national  government 
brought  into  play,  state  wild  cat  notes  were  smothered  out  under 
the  blanket  of  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1863.“ 


10.  Circular  on  Washburn-Woodman  dissolution,  NoTsmber,  1855;  printed 
notice  of  Wisconsin  Bank  dissolution  in  the  Cyrus  Woodman  scrapbook: 
Woodman  to  Marshall  and  Ilsley,  April  15,  1856;  Woodman  to  R.  K.  Swift 
and  Company,  April  12,  1856;  R.  K.  Swift  and  Company  to  Woodman,  April 
18,  1856;  Woodman  to  Daniel  Thompson,  May  7,  1856;  Leonard  Kreuger, 
“George  Smith,”  in  the  DicHonory  of  American  Biography,  XVII.  267-68. 

11.  Bessie  Louise  Pierce,  From  Town  to  City,  18i8~1871  (Vol.  II  in  A  Hit- 
tory  of  Chicago)  (New  York  and  London,  1940),  126;  Woodman  to  John  T, 
Kingston,  February  21,  1861;  Woodman  to  Stephen  Brown,  February  21, 
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Savannah  Georgia  November  1st.  1758 
Sir  1  have  your  Favours  of  the  izd.  &  26th:  May  last  both  now 
before  me,  together  with  my  Account  Currt:  brought  up  to  the  24th 
May  the  Ballance  257.18.9  appears  to  be  right,  except  the  20  Sola  Bills 
per  Thomson,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  ought  to  have  been  carried  to 
my  Credit,  and  if  hereafter  they  might  appear  in  the  Manner  you 
sometime  agoe  mentioned,  and  you  obliged  to  pay  ’em,  1  shou’d  then 
be  accountable  to  you  for  their  Amount,  but  of  this  1  shall  give  you 
my  Sentiments  more  fully  in  future.  1  notice  you’ve  Insured  the 
Sundry s  consigned  you  per  the  Mary  Anne  Tucker  from  Charlestown, 
and  alw  the  Manner  in  which  you  have  effected  it;  i.  e.  Conditionally 
with  return  of  Prems.  which  1  also  think  (as  you  do)  is  rather  prefer¬ 
able,  in  the  present  Time  than  an  absolute  Warrantry  of  Convoy,  tho, 
you  will  have  learnt  that  the  Mary  Anne  departed  with  Convoy  for 
the  Voyage,  which  intitles  us  to  a  Return.  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
you’ve  been  misinformed  in  Regard  to  the  (Quality  of  the  Indico  per 
Lesslie,  because  I  know  a  ^eat  part  of  it  was  good,  and  had  we  been 
lucky  enough  to  have  sold  it  m  England  (instead  of  Guernsey)  it 
would  have  proved  by  far  more  lucrative  both  for  us  as  well  as  the 
ReCaptors  for  besides  the  Differrence  in  its  Sales  (as  I  imagine  there 
may  be  but  few  Purchasers  there)  had  it  come  to  England  a  great 
Part  of  it  must  have  obtained  the  Bounty,  tho’  I’me  really  not  clear 
by  your  Letter  whether  that  Advantage  may  or  may  not  be  yet  obtain¬ 
ed  dio’  I  apprehend  the  latter,  however,  I’me  satisfyed  you  consulted 
my  Interest  in  diat  Event,  which  has  turned  out  better  than  I  tx~ 
p^ed  when  I  first  heard  of  the  Capture.  The  News  of  Governor 
Ellis’s  suceeding  Mr  Reynolds  in  the  chief  Command  of  this  Province 
was  Matter  of  Joy,  I  presume,  to  most  of  our  Inhabitants,  and  as  our 


*Dlreetor  of  the  Oeorgla  Hlitorlcal  Society. 
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Arms  have  been  very  successful  this  Campaign  on  the  Continent,  1 
hope  we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  Enemy.  'Die  Reduction  of  Louis- 
bourgh  with  the  Loss  of  their  Men  of  War  in  that  Harbour  -  The 
taking  and  demolishing  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  Lakes  (a  Place  of 
great  Importance  to  our  Indian  Affairs)  must  certainly  greatly  distress 
them  in  these  Parts  and  I  hope  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
a  safe  and  lasting  Peace  [I  a]m  very  glad  to  learn  the  recovery  of 
your  Health  and  notice  what  you  say  concerning  the  dividing  my 
Orders  for  Goods  between  you  and  Mr  Thomson,  and  altho’  I’me 
in  a  Manner  engaged  with  him  yet  I  cannot  think  he’l  take  amiss  my 
desiring  you  to  ship  me  the  few  Articles  herein  contained  -  tho’  he 
writes  me  very  kindly  and  has  recommended  me  to  his  Bristol  Cor¬ 
respondents  for  such  Goods  as  1  may  want  from  that  City,  however, 
I  must  request  you  to  send  me  by  the  earliest  Opportunity  after  the 
Receipt  hereof  the  following  under  Insurance.  Vizt. 
lom.  2od  Nails  -  lom.  lod  Nails  let  6m  each  of  the  above  be  done 
up  in  Bags  of  im  each 
lom.  6d  Nails  -  20m.  5d.  rose  heads  do.  - 

20m.  4d.  do.  let  about  one  half  the  above  be  in  bags  of  6m  Each 

im.  3d.  clout  Nails 

im.  4d  do  -  im.  6d.  do.  im  8d.  do 

2m  Scupper  Nails 

I  . .  o  . .  o  24d.  Nails  -  1  . .  o  . .  o  3od.  do 
I  . .  o  . .  o  deck  do  -  I  . .  o  . .  o  Sheathing  do 

1  doz.  large  round  plated  Bolts  for  doors 
4  doz.  Smaller  do.  for  Shutters 

2  doz.  common  large  Iron  Bolts  for  Gates  to  fix  on  with  Staples 
4  doz.  smaller  do  for  Shutters  or  small  doors 

6  large  Carpenters  claw  Hammers  -  a  good  sort 
6  sm^ler  do.  -  6  smaller  do 

1  dozn.  shingling  Hammers 

6  whites  hand  S^ws  -  a  good  sort 
4  panncl  Saws 
4  tennanc  Saws 

6  good  X  cut  Saws  7  ft.  long 
6  Steell  Com  Mills  a  good  sort 

2  doz.  narrow  Hoes  -  at  15s  or  i6s.  per  dozn 
2  doz.  hand  saw  Setts  at  2/  per  doz 

2  doz.  pint  Iron  Skilletts 
2  doz.  quart  do 

2  doz  box  marking  Irons  to  marie  Rice  Barrels 
4  doz  Carpenters  Compasses. 

2  doz.  dittos  Iron  Squares. 
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1  doz.  Cow  Bells 

2  doz.  horse  do 

2  doz.  Wool  Cards  at  15/  per  doz 
2  doz.  cotton  do  at  206/  do 
I  doz.  HL  Hinges  at  12s.  doz 
I  doz  do  at  1 6s/. 

1  doz  do  at  20/ 

2  doz  X  Garnet  do  at  4/6  per  doz 

2  doz  do  at  6/6 

2  doz  do  at  9s/ 

1  doz  do  at  14s/ 

2  doz  side  or  H  Hinges  a  2/6  per  doz 

2  doz  do  at  3/ 

2  doz  do  at  4/6 

2  doz  do  at  7/ 

2  doz.  dove  tail  Hinges  at  2/6  per  doz 
2  doz  do  at  3s/ 

2  doz  do  at  4/ 

I  doz.  Thumb  Latches  for  Doors. 

1  doz.  common  do  with  Rings  or  Handes  to  turn  up 

1  doz.  common  Iron  Candlesticks 

2  doz.  Twisted  Hooks  with  Staples  for  window  Fastnings 
I  doz.  large  do.  10  and  12.  Inches  long 

4  doz.  Fire  Steels  at  9d.  per  doz 

4  doz  do  at  i6d.  do 

4  doz.  Hasps  and  Staples  sorted 
I  doz.  rim'd  closet  Locks  at  1 1/  per  doz 
1  doz  do  at  15/ 

I  doz  do  at  18/ 

I  gro.  'A  Inch  wood  Screws  lod  per  Groce 
1  gro:  %  Inch  do  at  i2d 
1  gro:  I  Inch  do  at  i5d 

1  gro:  1V2  Inch  do  at  2  2d 

2  gro  sorted  Aul  Blades  at  2 id  per  gro 

2  doz.  pegging  Aul  do  8d  per  doz 
6  doz.  Aul  Handles 
I  doz.  boys  shoe  lasts  sorted 
I  doz.  mens  dos  do 
1  doz.  womens  dittos  do 
1  doz.  girls  dittos  do 
I  doz.  flat  &  half  round  Rasps 
6  pair  knippers  at  4d  ea 
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3  pair  Pincers  at  i/ 

3  pair  do  at  1/2 

4  pair  neat  round  joint  Tongs  &  Fire  Shovels  at  4/9  per  pr. 
6  Tin  Kitchens  or  Ovens  -  2  Sizes 

6  one  Pound  tin  Canisters 
6  two  Pound  do 

1  doz.  large  flat  Candlesticks 
i  doz.  smaller  do 

4  doz.  half  pint  tin  Pots 

1  doz  ‘y4  Gallo  Funnels 

2  doz  pint  tin  Saucepans 

2  doz.  pint  do 

2  doz.  quart  do 

I  doz.  tin  Tea  Kettles 

I  doz  Coffee  Potts 
I  doz.  tin  Slices  at  1/9 
I  doz  do  at  3/ 

I  doz.  tinder  Boxes  with  Candlestick 
Vi  doz.  Cullenders 
I  doz.  Pannekins  with  wood  handles 
6  quart  pewter  Tankards  with  Lids  or  Covers 
6  pint  do  with  do 

I  gro.  hard  mettal  Table  Spoons 

1  gro  Tea  do 

2  doz.  quart  Tea  Potts 

4  pewter  Cullenders  -  2  Sizes 
4  large  copper  Coffee  Potts 
4  smdler  do 
4  smaller  do 

3  copper  Saucepans  at  3/6  each 
3  do  at  4/  or  4/6  each 

2  large  copper  Tea  Kettles 
2  smaller  do 
2  smaller  do 

Vi  doz  brass  flat  Candlesticks  of  a  midling  size 

I  doz.  brass  Snuffers  at  11/  per  doz 

Vi  doz.  brass  Tinder  Boxes 

Vi  doz.  Pepper  Boxes 

6  Tea  Table  hand  Bells 

6  bell  mettall  pestles  &  Mortars  -  2  Sizes 

I  pair  copp>er  deep  Scales  with  Chains  about  20  or  21s.  Cost 
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[  I  ]  Sett  brass  Weights  from  4  lb  to  %  lb 

I  would  have  the  foregoing  Tea  [Kettles]  to  be  a 
light  thin  Sort  that  they  may  be  sold  cheaper  than 
others  of  the  same  Sizes 
6  hand  Coffee  Mills  round  -  a  good  Sort 
6  do.  square  with  Draws 
2  doz.  thrum  Mops 
6  doz.  Sieve  rims 

4  doz.  womens  Straw  Hatts  a  cheap  Kind 

2  doz.  do  -  better 

2  doz.  Girls  do 

25  lb.  Thrums  for  Tar  Mops 

2  doz.  hair  Brooms  iis  per  doz 

2  doz  staves  or  handles  for  do 

14  doz  hearth  Brushes  with  turn’d  painted  Handles 

2m.  small  fish  Hooks  at  3/  per  1000 

2m.  do  4/  per  1000 

im.  do  5/ 

im.  do  6/ 

4000.  sorted  Needles 

4  doz.  mens  felt  Hatts  at  12/  per  doz 
4  doz.  do  at  16/ 

2  doz.  boys  do  12/ 

I  Chest  good  bohea  Tea 

I  .  .  o  .  .  o  black  Pepper  if  it  can  be  purchased  on  equal  Terms  with 
a  larger  Quantity  if  not  send  more. 

3  .  .  o  .  .  o  single  refined  Sugar  in  small  hard  Loaves  =  28  lb  brown 

Sugar  Candy 
28  lb  Carraway  Seeds 
12  lb  fig  Blue  i8d  per  Lb 

I  doz.  girls  white  thread  Stockings  for  girls  of  8  and  10  Years  old 
I  doz.  smaller  do.  for  4  or  5  Years 
I  doz.  childrens  do 

I  doz.  boys  ditto  for  Boys  of  8  or  10  Years  old 

1  doz.  ditto  for  4  or  5  Years 

2  doz.  womens  white  cotton  Mittens  a  good  sort 
I  doz.  girk  do 

I  ps  go^  ^tted  Lawn 
I  ps.  fine  flowered  ditto 

I  ps.  for  pattern  for  2  Gowns  (of  printed  India  Chintz  Dimmity 
good  Colours  &  a  Handsome  Pattern 
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I  ps.  black  crape  1 
i  ps.  black  Alamodc  Uor  Hatbands 
i  ps.  white  Saxsnett  (  ^  Scarfs 


i  ps.  good  black  Taffety  for  Mens  waistcoats  &ca 
6  ps.  blue  OSnabrig  about  25  Yds  each 
6  ps.  good  Nankeens 

3  Womens  black  flowered  Capuchins  a  good  sort 

3  dittos  do  cheaper 

14  lb.  good  black  sewing  Silk 

1  lb.  good,  red,  blue,  white  &  green  do  say  only  one  pound  in  the 

whole 

2  lb.  Wafers 

2  lb.  good  sealing  Wax,  let  one  lb.  be  in  small  sticks 

14  Ream  blue  Paper,  same  kind  as  the  ounce  threads  are  done  up  in 

2  Reams  cartridge  Paper 

4  doz  pair  Hinges  with  Hooks  at  4/6  per  doz 

4  doz  do  at  6/6 

4  doz  do  at  9s. 

2  doz  do  a  14s. 

14  doz  do  a  20s. 

I  gro:  narrow  silk  Ferret  of  different  Colours 
I  ps.  double  purple  Ribbon  a  13/6  per  ps 

1  ps.  scarlet  m  grain  do  a  14s. 

2  ps  Cambrick  about  23s  each 
2  ps  do  about  27s 

2  p  do  at  30/  or  31s.  each 
I  shall  be  glad  that  youl  expedite  the  foregoing  Goods  so  that  they 
may  be  here  as  eariy  in  the  coming  Spring  as  possible;  if  they  come 
into  Charles  Town  please  to  consign  them  to  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr.  but 
if  to  Beaufort  you!  address  them  to  Mr  John  Gordon  Mcrcht.  there 
except  any  Opportunity  may  offer  directly  here  which  will  be  the 
more  preferable  and  as  it’s  probable  1  may  have  something  from  Mr 
Thomson  by  same  Conveyance,  Just  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing 
the  Packages  please  to  mark  yours  thus  L 

T.  R 


I  particulariy  notice  your  Addenda  under  the  26  May  last,  and 
you  may  be  assured  of  every  Thing  in  my  Power  to  serve  you  in 
R  &  Bs.  Affair,  provided  my  Information  from  Mr  Rae  Junr.  is  not 
Just  who  assured  me  that  Mr  Stead  had  made  the  promised  Remit¬ 
tance  by  the  last  Convoy  from  Chariestown  and  of  which  you  been 
acquainted  and  indeed  both  myself  and  your  other  Friends  here  have 
Reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  done,  but  in  order  to  be  fully  sat- 
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isfyed  in  the  Affair  I  shall  immediately  write  to  a  Friend  of  mine 
in  Chariestown  (and  an  Acquaintance  of  Mr  Steads)  to  make  the 
Enquiry  and  shoud  it  prove  otherwise  than  we  expect,  every  practi¬ 
cable  Means  will  be  used  to  procure  you  Satisfaction.  Ive  suready 
advised  you  of  Mr  Qiftons  Departure  and  that  his  affairs  were  so 
circumstanced  her[e]  that  there  was  not  the  least  probability  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  farthing  from  him  or  even  the  Shadow  of  a  Securiw  for 
your  Debt  but  I  hope  he’l  have  Honesty  enough  agreable  to  his  from- 
ise  to  make  you  ample  Amends  in  England. 

1  am  Sir 


Mr.  Cornelius  Cook 

Sir  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  enclose  you  your  Account  with 
me  (as  Ive  been  lately  furnished  with  the  Accounts  of  the  Indicoe 
shipt  in  the  Charming  Martha  Capt  Thomson)  and  by  which  youT 
find  Contrary,  I  presume,  to  what  you  expected,  that  you  have  gained 
between  ^^4  and  ^^5  Sterling  more  than  what  you  valued  your  Indico 
at  here  which  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  and  was  intirely  owing  to  my 
Correspondents  prudent  Management  with  the  Insurers  and  Officers 
for  the  Bounty  which  he  luckily  obtained  notwithstanding  the  Indico 
Certificate  from  hence  never  got  to  Hand. 

The  Ballance  of  the  enclosed  Accoimt  18.17.6-3/4  in  your  Favour 
Messrs.  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  will  pay  you,  as,  agreeable  to  your 
Order,  the  same  is  now  placed  to  their  Credit  with  me,  and  of  which 
I’ve  acquainted  them  accordingly.  I  am  glad  we  are  so  agreeably 
Disappointed  in  our  Expectations  of  this  Adventure,  and  am  Sir 

Yours  &cra 

Savannah  Novemb  i6th.  1758 

John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  Savannah  Nov.  20th.  1758 

I  have  Delivered  Mr  Shanols  all  the  Articles  mentioned  in  the  within 
Account  amounting  to  ^74.19.114  Sterling  which  I  wish  safe  to  your 
Hands  Mr.  Smith  writes  me  that  all  the  Woollens  were  Shipt  before 
you  got  down  to  Charles  To.  so  that  you  got  none  of  them  I  have 
received  ail  the  German  Almanacks  and  beg  you  to  get  me  as  much 
clear  hard  Tallow  as  possible  you  can 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cra 

To  Lieut  White  Outerbrige  Savannah  Nov.  20th:  1758 

I  have  your  Favour  of  the  i  ith  Septemr  last  enclosing  20s/  Sterlg 
which  I’ve  passed  to  your  Credit.  I  cannot  find  any  leaf  Tobacco 
in  this  place  at  present  thats  either  good  or  reasonable  else  Should 
have  sent  you  the  Qty  Desired.  Rum  is  exceeding  Dear  &  Scarce  both 
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here  and  in  Charles  To.  my  Correspondent  there  (who  is  one  of  the 
principal  Dealers  in  that  Article)  writes  me  within  these  few  Days 
It  is  got  up  to  30s/  your  Currency  per  Gallon  by  the  hogshead,  and 
its  likely  to  rise  higher  unless  a  Supply  arrives  soon  from  the  W. 
Indies. 

I  am  Sir  Yours  &cra 


Mr.  John  Smith 

Dr  Sir/  I  shall  shortly  have  about  3000  lb.  Indico  to  ship  Mr  Thom¬ 
son  but  propose  to  send  none  unless  under  Convoy.  1  snould  there¬ 
fore  be  very  Glad  to  know  whet  [her  you]  intend  to  Ship  aiw  thing 
to  said  Gentleman  by  any  Vessel  that  may  wait  the  expected  Q>nvoy, 
and  if  you  do  that  you’d  please  to  engage  the  Freight  of  mine  and 
Favour  me  with  the  Ship  &  Masters  Name  that  I  may  send  away  my 
Letters  for  Insurance  as  Speedily  as  possible.  Capt  Cecil  saib  for 
London  the  middle  of  next  Month,  if  you  have  any  Commands  per 
him  Please  to  send  ’em  in  Time.  Mr  Pruniere  tells  me  as  soon  as  our 
river  rises  he  expects  40,000  Staves  to  send  to  Charles  To.  on  Acct 
of  the  Rice  sold  nim,  I  hope  he’l  not  disappoint  us 

I  am  dir  Yours  &cra 


Phoebe  -  Bennett  1 , .  , 

Jordan  -  Hardman  J 
Knowles  -  Brooking  -  Bristol 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  December  4th.  1758. 
Sir/  In  mine  of  the  13th  Septembr.  last  (which  contained  sundry 
Bills  Ex.  &ca  to  the  amount  of  ^246.16.11  Vi  Sterling)  I  promised  to 
make  you  another  Remittance  in  Bills  and  Indico  and  under  Cover 
of  this  youl  find  the  first  of  the  following  Setts  of  Bills  on  your  Qty 
amounting  to  Two  hundred  and  Ten  Pounds  10/  2  54  Sterling  which 
when  paid  youl  pass  to  the  Credit  of  my  Account  Namely 
•Govr.  Ellis’s  first  Bill  on  Ellis  8t  Fivey  to  the 

revd.  Mr.  Bolzius  dated  the  29  Sieptr.  last  for  .  .  .  40.0.0 
Dittos  Do  on  Do  to  John  Fieri  same  date  ....  40.0.0 
Jas.  Habersham  &  Jos.  Ottolenghes  do.  on  John  Goodchild 

Esqr.  to  Wm  Russell  dated  23  Octobr.  last  .  .  .  .87.15.11 
John  Gordons  do.  on  Benj  Martyn  to  David  Douglass 

dated  the  24th  last  June . 1 1.10.0 

Govr.  Ellis’s  do.  on  do.  in  my  Favour  da  22d  Ulto  .  .  19.15.0H 
Revd  Mr.  Bolzius’s  do.  on  Revd.  Mr  Broughton  to 

Russell  &  Rasberry  da.  12th.  Septr.  last . >i*9'3 


^2 10.10.2  H 
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I  have  likewise  a  fine  Parcel  of  Indico  to  ship  you  amounting  to 
about  ;C6oo  Sterling,  and  as  it  must  go  under  Convoy  from  Charles 
Town  I  have  desired  our  Friend  Mr  John  Smith  (who  has  lately  re¬ 
moved  there)  to  engage  the  Freight  of  it  that  I  may  write  you  to  insure 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  my  Leters  for  that  purpose  may 
soon  reach  your  hands. 

Your  Favour  of  the  13th  June  I’ve  received  with  another  from 
Devonshier  Reeve  &  Lloyd  of  Bristol  together  with  Sundry  Goods 
from  said  Gentlemen  in  Virtue  of  your  kind  Recommendation.  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  this  Instance  of  your  Friendship  and  you  may 
be  assured  of  my  best  Endeavours  always  to  make  both  you  & 
them  such  Remittances  as  shall  leave  no  manner  of  Room  for  Com¬ 
plaint 

My  Friend  Mr  Lloyd  has  lately  transmitted  me  my  Acct.  Currt. 
with  him  from  whence  it  appears  by  some  late  Consignments  I’ve 
made  him  that  he  will  be  something  considerable  in  my  Debt,  and 
as  I’me  unwilling  to  draw  the  Ballance  out  of  his  hands  I  have  desired 
him  to  ship  me  a  few  Articles  for  the  same  that  were  not  comprized 
in  my  last  Order  to  you 

I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  as  to  the  timely  Arrival  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  Goods  from  you  and  hope  for  the  future  to  receive  ’em  more 
seasonably. 

I  am  Sir  Yr.  most  hble  Servt 

•P.  S.  Instead  of  Governor  Ellis’s  Bill  on  Ellis’s  &  Fivey  to  Mr 
Bolzius  for  ^^4°  ^  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  I  have  enclosed  you 
said  Bolzius’s  first  Bill  on  Thomas  Broughton  in  my  favour  dated 
the  I  St.  Ulto  for  ^  50  Sterling  which  makes  the  amount  of  this  present 
Remittance  Two  Hundred  Twenty  Pounds  ten  Shillings  and  a^d 
Sterling. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Savannah  Deer.  8th.  1758 

Sir  I  have  your  Favour  of  the  i6th  November  and  thank  you  for 
making  the  Enquiry  of  Mr  Stead.  Mr  Gordon  (now  at  the  Southwd.) 
has  with  him  Mr  Maxtons  Note  but  its  said  by  several  that  Maxton 
himself  will  be  here  in  a  few  Days,  when  all  that  can  shall  be  done 
to  obtain  the  Payment  shoud  Mr  Gordon  not  succeed  in  it.  I  notice 
what  you  say  about  Rice.  I  expect  about  60  or  70  barrels  this  Month 
which  I  propose  to  let  you  have  in  Payment  at  the  Cost  if  agreeable, 
but  I  apprehend  more  than  50/  will  be  demanded  for  it  as  I’me  told 
that  some  here  has  already  sold  at  >^3.  I  wrote  you  a  short  Time 
agoe  to  engage  freight  for  about  3000  lb  Indico  that  I  intend  to 
ship  Mr  Thomson  on  board  some  Vessel  that  goes  under  the  expected 
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Convoy  from  Chas  Town,  and  to  acquaint  me  with  the  Ship  and 
Masters  Name  that  I  may  write  for  Insurance  peihaps  you  also  may 
have  sonKwhat  to  ship  him  by  some  such  Vessell  and  I  shoud  be  glad 
that  mine  may  go  with  yours,  therefore  your  speedy  Answer  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  Dr  Sir 

Yours  4cr 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr  Savannah  Deer.  9th.  1758 

I  have  your  sundry  Favours  per  Crawdy  Tobler’s  Boat  &  Capt 
Drummond  and  from  the  latter  I’ve  all  the  Articles  contained  m 
your  Bill  Parcels  amounting  to  >^521.5/  your  Money  together  with 
my  Goods  from  Bristol!. 

I  notice  your  receiving  the  Drat,  on  Smith  &  Brewton  700^  and 
allso  ^18.15.11  Drawback  for  which  sums  you  are  Debited  against 
Sterling  which  1  readily  allow  you  for  transacting  my  past  Af¬ 
fairs  in  your  To.  and  you’l  Please  to  make  me  Dr  for  the  same. 
Your  proposal  of  accepting  the  same  like  sum  per  Annum  for  what 

rou  may  do  for  me  hereafter  I  think  extreemly  reasonable,  to  which 
freely  consent  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  ^  Affairs  as  easy  to 
you  as  possible.  I’me  sorry  you  had  so  much  Trouble  in  procuring 
the  Indico  Certificate,  nor  can  1  conceive  any  reasonable  Motive 
your  Collectr.  cou’d  have  against  granting  it  on  the  first  Application, 
as  the  End  of  the  Law  was  answered  however,  for  the  future  I’ll 
avoid,  as  much  as  Possible,  putting  you  to  such  Difficulties.  The  Good 
News  you  mention  was  also  brought  us  here  by  a  Vessel  from  Gi- 
bralter,  and  I’me  sorry  to  hear  of  Capt  Tuckers  Misfortune.  Capt 
Talbert  will  deliver  you  with  this  3  parcels  of  Letters  marked 
A.B.C.  which  please  to  forward  by  the  three  first  Conveyances  that 
may  offer  for  any  Ports  of  great  Britain  ^nd  notice  the  sd  Convey¬ 
ances.  If  I  have  any  Goods  from  London  arrived  please  to  load  them 
in  Talbert 

I  am  Sir  Yours  8ccr 

PS  I  shortly  expect  to  send  you  another  Draft  on  your  Town 
Parcels  [of]  Lres  refered  to  in  the  preceeding  Lre 
A.  To  Lloyd  for  Goods  da.  Nov  ist. 

”  Thomson  (with  ist.  Bills)  da.  4th.  Inst. 

”  do.  with  4th.  do.  OttoLenghe  &  Zouberr. 
da  13th  Sept 

B.  To  Lloyd  for  Goods  -  Copy  of  the  above 
”  Thomson  with  2d.  Bills  as  above 
”  do.  with  5th.  do.  as  do. 

C  To  Lloyd  for  Goods  as  above 
Thomson  with  3d.  Bills  as  above 
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Mr  William  Thomson  Sav  Geor^  Decembr.  zzd.  1758 

Sir  In  my  last  (of  the  4th.  Inst)  I  acquamted  you  that  I  had  a  ftne 
Parcel  of  Indico  to  ship  you  by  some  Vessel  that  goes  under  the  ex- 
]>ected  Convoy  from  Carles  Town  So  Carolina;  the  said  Indico  is 
now  packed  up,  and  ready  to  go  there  per  the  first  Opportunity,  but 
as  I  cannot  yet  ascertain  the  Vessel  it  may  be  shipt  in  for  your  City, 

1  have  desired  my  Correspondent,  Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr^  to  engage 
the  Freight  of  it  and  to  add  in  a  Postscript  to  this,  the  Ship  &  Master’s 
Name  it  goes  in,  and  I  therefore  desire  you  immediately  on  Receipt 
hereof  to  Insure  on  said  Indico  so  as  fully  to  net  in  Case  of  Loss  Six 
Hundred  Pounds  Sterling,  as  I  shall  write  you  again  with  said  Indico 
I  have  only  to  add  that 

I  am  Sir 

Your  most  hble  Servant 

T.  R 

Samuel  Lloyd  Esqr.  Savannah  Georgia  Decemb.  zad.  1758 

Sr.  I’me  desired  by  Mr  Russell  to  ship  you  Mr  Robinsons  Indico  of 
the  last  Crop,  which  will  go  under  Convoy  from  Charles  Town  So. 
Carolina,  Mr  Josiah  Smith  will  engage  its  Freight  from  thence  to 
London  but  as  I  cannot  determine  the  Vessel  it  may  go  in  I  have 
desired  Mr  Smith  by  an  Addenda  to  this  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
Ship  &  Masters  Name  youl  please  therefore  on  receipt  hereof  to  Insure 
on  said  Indico  so  as  to  net  in  Case  of  Loss  Two  Hundred  and  thirty 
Pounds  Sterling. 

I  am  Sir  &c 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Junr.  Savannah  Decembr.  23d  1758 

Sir  I  me  informed  theres  a  Probability  of  several  Vessells  sailing  from 

four  Port  for  Europe  before  the  departure  of  the  Convoy  under  which 
have  sundry  Casks  of  Indico  to  ship  for  London  I  must  therefore 
request  that  in  Case  there  shoud  be  a  sufficient  Number  of  such 
Vessels  that  may  not  wait  for  the  Convoy  that  youd  please  to  put  one 
of  the  enclosed  Letters  on  board  each  Ship.  I  must  also  beg  the  favour 
of  you  first  to  engage  the  Freight  for  said  Indico  on  Board  a  Vessel 
that  will  absolutely  go  under  the  Convoy  and  before  you  seal  up  the 
enclosed  Letters,  which  are  as  youl  notice  for  Insurance,  youl  please 
to  insert  in  a  P.  Script  to  each,  the  Ship  &  Commanders  name  by 
whom  you  determine  to  ship  the  Indico.  As  I  send  this  by  a  Boat 
where  theres  none  but  negroes  aboard  I  have  promised  to  make  ’em 
Satisfaction  for  their  Care  in  delivering  it  to  you  on  their  producing 
at  their  Return  a  single  Line  under  your  Hand  specifying  the  same. 

I  am  Sr.  &c 
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P.S.  before  you  engage  the  Freight  please  to  consult  Mr  John  Smith 
late  of  Indian  Land  concerning  it  as  I  lately  hinted  somewhat  of  this 
Kind  to  him  supposing  he  had  also  Goods  to  ship  Mr  Thomson 

Ime  informed  that  the  Penguin  &  Surprize  Men  of  War  are  to  con¬ 
voy  the  Trade  if  they  do  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  mention 
it  in  the  enclosed  Letters. 

Mr  John  Smith  December  30th.  1758 

Sr.  I  received  your  Lre  of  the  2  2d.  Inst,  and  accordingly  dispatched 
a  Boat  to  the  Orphan  House  for  a  Load  of  Rice,  with  directions  to 
proceed  with  it  directly  for  Beaufort  and  there  deliver  it  to  Mr 
Gordon  agreable  to  your  Order.  As  the  Boat  don’t  touch  here  in 
her  Way  I  cannot  say  how  many  barrels  shc’l  take  tho  I  apprehend 
it  may  be  about  40  or  42  and  there  will  be  about  20  more  left  which 
must  come  in  over  Land,  as  no  Boat  can  be  procured  to  go  for  so 
small  a  Quantity.  The  Rice  (if  agreable  to  the  Sample  produced  me) 
is  really  good  and  prop>er  for  any  Market  but  how  I  shall  get  the 
Remainder  of  it  to  Beaufort  in  Time  I  know  not 

Mr  Russell  and  I  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  enclose  you  3  or  4 
Letters  herein,  intended  (as  youl  observe)  for  your  Glasgow  Cor¬ 
respondent  to  send  us  the  few  Articles  there  mentioned,  and  shoud 
the  same  appear  anyways  eligible  to  you,  we  wou’d  be  glad  that  youd 
please  to  forward  the  same  for  us,  together  with  a  Line  of  Recom¬ 
mendation  annexed  to  each  of  them.  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that 
Mr  Maxton  instead  of  returning  again,  as  reported,  has  taken  Refuge 
at  New  Hanover  (Edmund  Grays  Settlement).  John  Graham  is  lately 
returned  from  thence  and  tells  me  that  Maxton  has  confessed  Judgment 
to  him,  that  he  is  now  possessed  of  his  Books  and  finds  only  about 
L600  Sterling  in  outstanding  Debts  (and  many  of  them  bad  ones) 
to  answer  the  Amount  of  near  L  Sterling  thats  already  appeared 
against  him,  and  whats  yet  worse  there’s  no  other  Effects  of  any 
Consequence  that  can  yet  be  found,  so  that  I  apprehend  both  you  and 
several  others  will  be  Sufferers  in  this  Affair. 

I  notice  what  you  say  concerning  your  Rice  -  if  ’its  sold  here  it 
must  be  paid  for  in  our  Currency  which  perhaps  might  not  suit  you. 
As  to  its  Quality,  Mr  Bryan  the  Bearer  will  inform  you  as  it  seems 
he  has  seen  it.  The  Overseer  says  that  there’s  very  [little]  lost  by  bad 
stacking,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  Inclination  for  quitting  your  Service. 
If  you  chuse  to  sell  the  rice  here  for  our  Money,  I’ll  endeavour  to 
find  you  a  sure  Purchaser  and  shall  wait  your  Answer. 

I  wi^  you  a  happy  &  prosperous  new  Year  and  a  long  Continuance 
of  em  and  am  Sr  &ca 
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To  Mr  [blank]  at  Glasgow 

Savannah  Georgia  Decemb.  29th.  1758 
Sr.  Sometime  last  Year  our  mutual  Friend  Mr  Jno.  Smith  (of  So. 
Carolina)  sent  me  a  Sample  of  some  Goods  that  you  shipt  him  from 
Glasgow  which  were  very  much  approved  off  in  this  Province  and 
consequently  met  with  a  speedy  Sale,  which  induced  me  to  desire 
the  favour  of  said  Gentleman  to  recommend  the  following  Order 
to  you  to  ship  me  per  the  first  Vessel  that  offers  from  Glasgow  to 
Charles  Town  So.  Carolina  the  following  Articles  under  Insurance 
Namely 

12  ps.  3/4  scots  Check  at  yd.  per  yd 
6  ps.  fine  coloured  7/8  ditto  for  Curtains  at  13d  per  yd 
18  doz  linnen  Handkerchiefs  about  6/7  per  doz 
9  doz  ditto  about  8/4  per  do 
3  ps.  or  about  150  yards  green  Bays  at  yd.  per  yard 

3  ps.  about  same  (Quantity  blue  ditto  at  same  price 

4  ps.  striped  Lawn  about  10  yds  each  ps.  at  lod.  per  yard 

4  ps.  netted  do  same  quantity  at  iid.  per  do. 

4  ps.  do  do  at  13d  per  do. 

4  ps.  plain  Gauze  lo  yds  each  ps  at  i8d  per  yard 
4  ps.  flowered  ditto  at  2s.  per  do. 

12  ps.  striped  Holland  about  20  yds  each  ps.  at  lo'/^d  per  yard 

4  ps  ditto  at  lid.  per  do 

4  ps  ditto  at  1 2d.  per  do 

4  ps  ditto  at  12  Vid  per  do 

4  doz  womens  worsted  damask  Shoes  sorted  of  different  Sizes 
2  doz  girls  ditto  of  different  Sizes 
4  doz  mens  coarse  Shoes  different  Sizes 
2  doz  boys  ditto  do. 

You!  please  to  mark  them  TR  and  address  them  to  the  Care  of  said 
Mr  Smith,  and  as  this  will  come  to  your  hands  recommended  by  him 
I  shall  make  no  other  Apology  but  to  assure  you  of  a  punctual  Re¬ 
mittance  for  the  Goods  and  am  Sr  Yr  very  hble  Servt 

Messrs.  John  &  Ulrick  Tobler  per  Mr.  Wilson  Jan.  4th.  1759 
Gentlemen  I  received  your  Letter  by  Mr  Willson  and  am  sorry  to 
acquaint  you  that  the  Ships  expected  from  London  are  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived;  otherwise  I  could  have  Supply ed  you  with  most  of  the  Articles 
you  want  but  as  my  Goods  are  not  yet  come  to  Hand  I  can  only 
send  you  by  Mr  Willson  2  ps  Check 
22  22 

44  Yds.  cost  qd  per  yd  1.13.0 
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I  would  readily  have  bought  all  the  other  goods  you  mention  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  could  not  be  got  in  this  Town  and  those 
that  I  could  have  got  would  not  be  less  than  ii  for  i  therefore  as 
you  Desire  have  only  sent  you  what  1  had  of  my  own.  1  shall  En¬ 
deavour  for  the  Future  to  have  a  better  Supply  of  Goods  and  am 

Gentlemen 
Yr’s  &cra 

Thos.  Rasberry 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  January  5th.  1759 

Sir  The  last  Favour  1  have  of  Yours  is  dated  the  13th  June  last, 
wherein  you  acquaint  me  that  the  ordered  Goods  contained  in  mine 
of  the  2 1  St  March  preceeding  would  be  ship’t  me  in  the  first  Vessel 
that  sailed  in  the  Fall  for  Charles  Town  unless  somewhat  might  offer 
for  this  Place,  of  which  you  then  had  no  Prospect  off  -  but  we  are 
now  to  the  5th  Jany.  1759  and  no  Arrivals  from  London  since  the 
Live  Oak,  Rodgers  who  came  in  several  Month  Agoe.  The  great 
Disappointment  in  not  receiving  the  said  Articles  in  Time  (as  they 
were  chiefly  calculated  for  the  Winter  Season  which  you  know  is 
now  drawing  near  to  an  Elnd  in  these  Parts)  has  occasioned  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you’ve  ship’t  the  said  Goods  on  some  of  the  Vessels  that 
we  hear  has  been  so  long  detained  at  Spithead  for  Convoy  down 
the  Channel,  and  as  from  the  Time  of  their  Departure  from  thence 
(which  you  must  [readjily  know)  there  cou’d  be  no  probability  of 
the  Goods  coming  to  hand  in  Season,  1  conclude  that  if  afterwards 
you  received  InteUigence  of  the  Miscarriage  of  both  the  Vessels  you 
shipt  on  that  you  then  have  intirely  omitted  re’shipping  the  Woollen 
and  therefore  relying  on  this  I  must  beg  the  Favour  of  you  to  send 
me  by  the  first  two  Ships  that  may  offer  either  for  Charles  Town, 
Beaufort  or  this  Province  the  following  Articles  under  Insurance, 
which  from  your  own  Experience  are  chiefly  adapted  for  the  Winter 
Season  Namely 
2  ps  dark  blue  Cambletee’s 
2  ps  dark  brown  do. 

2  ps  deep  red  do. 

2  ps  brown  Yd  wide  Stuffs. 

2  ps  brown  Tammys 
2  ps  black  do 
2  ps  vdiite  do 
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Let  the  above  Cambletees  Yd.  Stuffs  &  Tammys  be  of 
good  Qualitys  &  their  Measures  put  down  in  the 
Invoice 

4  ps  purple  &  White  embos’d  Serge  at  lad  or  13d  per  Yd 
2  ps  red  &  White  do  at  lad  or  13d 

2  ps.  ditto  either  Yellow  flowered  or  a  Yellow  Ground  at  i4d  or 
i5d  per  yard 

8  ps  blue  &  white  striped  Linseys  about  34s/  per  ps 
4  ps  white  ditto  lad  or  13d  per  Yd 
2  Ends  -  about  10  yards  each  blue  broad  Cloth  at  12s  or  13s/  per  Yd 
2  Ends  -  about  10  yards  each  of  brown  ditto  at  same  price 
2  ps  brown  narrow  Qoth  about  22  Yds  each  ps  at  20a  per  Yd 
2  ps  ditto  about  same  quantity  at  23d  per  do. 

2  ps  Yd  wd.  blue  do  same  quantity  at  5s.  per  do. 

2  ps  deep  olive  do  at  8s  per  Yd 
6  ps.  Shalloons  to  suit  the  Qoths 
6  Dags  mohair  Buttons  to  suit 

4  ps.  blue  napt  Witneys  about  24  yds  each  ps.  at  4/3  per  yard 

2  lb  good  mohair  of  different  Colours 

2  ps  good  Buckram 

4  pr  8/4  bed  Blanketts  at  9s/  per  pr 

4  pr  9/4  do  at  i2s/  per  pr 

4  pr  10/4  do  at  17/6  per  pr 

6  mens  duffill  great  Coats  at  12  or  13s  each 

4  ditto’s  cloth  do  at  14s  each 

4  dittos  do  at  i8s  ea 

4  dittos  do  at  21s  each 

12  Sailors  blue  fearnought  Jacketts  at  7/6  each 

Please  to  let  the  above  great  Coats  be  of  the  longest 
Sizes  and  the  Sailors  Jackets  large 
6  doz.  mill’d  yam  Caps  at  6/3  per  doz 
4  doz  single  wonted  do  at  7s  per  do 
4  doz  do  at  8s  per  ooz 

4  doz  double  do  at  8s  per  do 
4  doz  do  at  los. 

4  doz  mens  grey  yam  Hose  at  10/6  do[z] 

4  doz  do  at  12/  [tom] 

4  doz  boys  do  at  8s  [tom] 

4  doz  mens  wove  worsted  Stockings  at  i8s  per  doz 
4  doz  do  at  24s 

4  doz  do  at  28s 

2  doz.  knit  do  at  31s 
2  doz  do  ribbd  at  36s 
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z  doz  fine  black  do  at  42s/  -  let  a  few  pr  of  these  be  ribbed 
4  doz  woms.  stampt  worsted  Stockings  about  11/6  per  doz 
4  doz  do.  clockt  do  at  i8s/  per  do 
4  doz  do.  at  24s  per  do 

2  doz  do  at  36s  per  do 

4  doz  girls  do  at  14s  or  15s  per  doz. 

4  doz  boys  do  at  same  Price 
2  doz  childs  do.  at  8s  per  doz 
2  doz  do  at  9s 

You  are  to  send  out  the  foregoing  Quai. tides  if  you  hear  of  the 
Loss  of  both  the  Vessels  on  which  you  shipt  the  woollens  ordered 
in  mine  of  the  21st.  March  last,  and  as  what  I  then  wrote  for  will  not 
be  Sufficient  for  my  next  Winters  Sale,  1  must  desire  you  tho  you 
shoud  receive  no  Intelligence  of  the  Capture  of  either  of  them  to  send 
me  out  one  half  of  the  foregoing  Articles. 

The  Duffill  Blanketts  I  reed  from  D  R  &  Lloyd  are  much  too  small 
and  the  Plains  in  general  but  ordinary  which  I'me  told  is  the  Case 
of  all  the  Bristol  Woollens  the  last  Year.  1  have  a  good  Quantity  of 
the  white  Plains  unsold  which  must  lay  on  hand  till  the  next  Wmter 
which  was  occasioned  by  their  very  late  Arrival  here  as  most  of  my 
Customers  were  then  Supplyed  and  as  I  don’t  intend  to  order  any  from 
thence  the  present  Year  I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  the  following 
from  your  City 
8  ps  Striped  Duffill  Blanketts 
6  ps  blue  Strouds 
2  ps  brown  Stuff  Damask 

12  ps  blue  Plains  or  about  400  Yds  not  to  exceed  i4d  per  Yard 
zps  blue  Stuff  Damask  -  a  good  sort, 
i  doz  mens  bear  Skin  Coats  about  i  is/  each 
The  last  mentioned  Articles  you’l  please  to  send  out  in  two  Bottoms 
an  equal  Quantity  in  each  &  by  the  very  first  Opportunitys  also  that 
may  Offer  after  the  receipt  of  this  -  if  they  come  to  Charles  Town 
address  them  to  Josiah  Smith  Junr  but  if  to  Beaufort  you’l  consign 
them  to  Gordon  &  Elliott.  As  I  expect  to  write  you  again  per  the 
Convoy  for  a  few  more  Articles  I  shall  only  Add  That 

I  am  Sir 


[To  be  continued.] 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
Edited  by  William  H.  Wroten,  Jr** 

The  people  of  Colorado  Territory,  like  so  many  Americans  in 
i860,  were  intensely  interested  in  what  the  Southern  States,  in 
the  light  of  previous  threats,  would  do  after  the  election  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  had  been  assured  by  the  electoral  vote.  News  from 
the  and  South  was  not  only  rather  scarce  and  often  delayed 
but  also  definitely  biased,  depending  upon  the  source.  The  news¬ 
papers  of  Denver  were  hungry  for  news  of  events  and  person¬ 
alities  in  the  States  concerning  the  pending  crisis. 

Many  Southerners  had  made  their  way  to  Colorado  prior  to 
1861  in  the  hopes  of  striking  gold  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  rush.  There¬ 
fore  Southern  feeling  ran  very  strong  in  some  of  the  mining 
camps;  in  fact,  on  one  occasion  (Denver,  1861)  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  was  raised,  for  a  brief  wave,  only  to  be  taken  down 
by  Union  sympathizers.'  Numbered  strongly  among  the  South¬ 
erners  were  the  men  of  Georgia,  who  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  early  gold  rush  period.  The  men  of  Lumpkin  County,  which 
had  experienced  a  previous  gold  rush  around  Dahlonega  about 
twenty  years  before,  and  was  still  considered  important  enough 
to  be  the  site  of  a  United  States  Government  mint,  seem  to  have 
been  prominent  in  the  Colorado  mining  camps. 

One  of  the  “Georgia  Boys”  from  Lumpkin  County,  who  had 
gone  back  home  for  a  visit  in  the  fall  of  1 860,  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  letter,  given  below,  shows 
what  a  Colorado  miner  from  Georgia,  in  Georgia  during  the  eariy 
secession  movement,  thought  about  the  Union,  secession,  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  the  South,  and  the  possible  ability  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This  enlightening  letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  although 
over  forty  Georgia  counties  were  demanding  secession,  there  were 
“some  most  extraordinary,  eloquent  and  prophetic  appeals  and 

*Profe88or  of  History,  State  Teachers  College,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

1.  Percy  Stanley  Frits,  Colorado,  The  Centennial  State  (New  York,  1941), 
201. 
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pleas  for  union.”*  Lumpkin  Q)unty  in  January,  i86i  had  a  heavy 
majority  of  anti-secessionists.  The  Union  sentiment  was  so  strong 
among  the  mountain  people,  that  General  Harrison  W.  Riley,  a 
leading  politician  of  Lumpkin  County,  declared  that  he  meant 
to  seize  and  hold  the  United  States  mint  at  Dahlonega  for  the 
Federal  Government;  however,  it  was  diplomatically  turned  over 
to  the  State  of  Georgia.  Governor  Brown,  hoping  to  bring  Lump¬ 
kin  County  close  to  the  Confederacy,  even  gave  the  military  units 
from  that  region  a  preference  in  arms,  accoutrements  and  equip¬ 
ment— “conceding  to  them  the  best  of  everything.”  The  plan  was 
successful,  for  when  a  new  call  was  made  for  soldiers,  Lumpkin 
County  tendered  a  company  to  the  Georgia  army.* 

Dahlonega,  Ga.,  Dec.  3d. 

EDITORS  NEWS:— Being  at  leisure  this  evening,  1  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  for  the  NEWS,  about  the  present  political  excite¬ 
ment,  “away  down  South,”  here  in  Georgia.  Abe  Lincoln  is,  as  you 
know,  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  Breck¬ 
inridge  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  are  now  trying  to  run  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  out  of  the  Union  instauter  [ric].  The  secession 
excitement  is  now  running  high  here,  and  I  fear  will  result  in  actual 
secession,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  ruinous  to  both 
North  and  South;  the  bare  supposition  of  which  has  caused  a  monetary 
panic  that  will  be  felt  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  South  demanas 
specie  for  her  cotton,  which  all  Northern  and  Eastern  factories  must 
of  necessity  have  or  suspend  operations.  The  Northern  banks  have 
all  suspended  specie  payment,  and  where  is  the  specie  to  come  from 
to  pay  for  the  Millions  of  cotton  now  lying  on  the  Southern  wharves? 
Echo  answers  “where?”  The  fact  is,  if  this  secession  excitement  goes 
on  for  two  months  more,  millions  of  dollars  will  be  lost  in  the 
decline  of  real  estate. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  far  these  hot-headed  fire-eaters  (or  fire- 
spitters,)  will  go,  listen  to  the  following  fact:  A  man  by  the  name 

2.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  (Jeorgia,  1850  to  1881  (New  York,  1881), 
136. 
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of  Spraybcny/  of  Catoosa  county,  recently  tried  to  pass  Georgia 
out  of  the  Union  by  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
resolutions  were  warmly  proved  by  Mr.  Hartridge®  of  Savannah. 

The  above  is  only  one  item,  of  thousands  of  similar  character,  in¬ 
dulged  in  daily  by  the  fire-eaters.  I  am  a  Union  man— and  am  not 
alone,  by  several  thousand— and  believe  in  preserving  the  Union  of 
the  States  at  all  hazards,  having  full  confidence  in  the  words  uttered 
by  some  great  man,  that  “United  we  stand,  but  divided  we  fall.”  I 
well  know  that  the  South  has  suffered  a  great  many  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  North,  and  has  often  demanded  redress,  which  has  been 
answered  by  adding  insult  to  outrage;  but  would  the  severing  of 
this  unon  bring  the  redress  that  is  sought?  I  opine  not.  I  think  that 
the  South  possesses  the  constitutional  means  of  making  every  state 
repeal  its  fugitive  slave  laws,  without  going  out  of  the  Union.  My 
motto  is,  to  exhaust  all  constitutional  means  to  bring  the  North  to 
a  compromise,  and  if  these  fail,  then  I  say,  get  out  Georgia,  and 
declare  your  independence,  and  I  am  with  you. 

The  Legislature  has  passed  an  act,  calling  a  State  Convention  in 
January,  to  take  into  consideration  our  grievances,  and  the  mode  and 
manner  of  redress,  and  until  that  body  sits,  we  know  not  whether 
we  are  in  the  Union  or  not.  I  also  see  that  all  the  other  Slave  States 
are  calling  conventions  for  the  same  purpose,  except  Texas.  Her  Old 

4.  H.  J.  Sprayberry  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia 
from  Catoosa  County  in  1857-1868  and  1859-1860.  Ruth  Blair,  comp.,  State 
of  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History:  Georgia’s  Official  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Register,  1925  (Atlanta,  1925),  302. 

Avery,  Georgia,  62,  says:  "H.  J.  Sprayberry  of  Catoosa  County  was  a  char¬ 
acter;  a  grotesque,  keen-witted,  rough  backwoods  lawyer,  with  a  homely, 
homespun  way  of  talking  to  rural  Juries  that  was  wonderfully  successful.” 

5.  Julian  Hartridge  of  Savannah  was  a  major  political  leader  in  Georgia 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Assembly,  often 
a  delegate  to  the  State  Democratic  Conventions,  more  or  less  the  founding 
father  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  a  delegate  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Conventions  at  Charleston  in  1860  and  Baltimore  in  1872, 
elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  from  the  1st  District,  and  elected  to 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1874  and  1876.  Avery,  Georgia,  89,  97,  106,  107, 
108,  110,  111,  116,  120,  222,  261,  383,  453,  468,  501,  502,  503,  511,  520. 

In  the  Georgia  Legislature,  at  the  time  of  John  Brown’s  Raid  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  in  1859,  Hartridge  offered  a  set  of  resolutions  clearly  showing  his 
probable  stand  when  the  future  crisis  arrived.  Referring  to  the  John  Brown 
Affair  the  resolutions  said:  "Fanaticism  grown  bold  by  impunity  has  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  treason,  murder  and  rapine,  has  crossed  the  border,  and, 
advancing  upon  Southern  soil,  has  spread  bloodshed  and  excitement  through¬ 
out  a  Southern  State.” 

’These  bold  words  of  accusation  concluded  with  this  resolve:  ‘"The  State 
of  Georgia  holds  herself  ready  to  enter  into  any  concert  of  action  with  the 
sister  Southern  States,  which  will  secure  their  common  rights  under  the 
Constitution  in  the  Union,  or  if  that  be  no  longer  possible,  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  security  out  of  It.”  Ibid.,  106-107. 
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Sam  has  refused  to  call  any  convention;  at  the  same  time  asserting, 
that  if  Old  Abe  does  anything  injurious  to  the  South,  that  he  will 
march  his  rangers  to  Washin^on  and  behead  him.  For  my  part,  I 
believe  that  if  they  will  all  let  Old  Abe  alone,  he  will  make  the  best 
President  that  the  people  have  had,  since  that  model  of  a  President 
Millard  Fillmore. 

But  I  must  stop,  for  I  have  now  wearied  your  patience.  Yours  truly, 
A  SUBSCRIBER  TO  THE  NEWS 
(In  a  private  note  from  the  writer  of  the  above,  we  are  informed 
that  W.  Green  Russell,  Dr.  L.  J.  Russell,  and  several  others  of  the 
Georgia  boys  have  arrived  safely  at  home.  The  writer  says  that  he 
designs  returning  to  this  country  in  March  next.— Ed.  News.)* 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOQETY 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Beck,  Sr.,  43 1  West  Poplar  St.,  Griffin,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Clayton  P.  Boardman,  Jr.,  751  Cameron  Circle,  Augusta,  Ga. 
California  State  Library,  Periodical  Section,  Sacramento  9,  Calif. 
Mrs.  John  L.  DeGroen,  223  E.  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  C.  Des Vergers,  no  Evans  St.,  Bainb ridge,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alex  M.  Hitz,  Surveyor-General  Department,  1516  Peachtree  St., 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miami  Public  Library,  Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Purse  A.  Miller,  123  East  55th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bobbie  Morris,  Route  i,  Bloomingdale,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pritchard  Newsom,  1 10  West  First  Ave.,  Sandersville, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  Richard  French  Spencer,  401  Wildwood  Drive  East,  San  Antonio 
12,  Texas. 

Mr.  Herby  Steiner,  P.  O.  Box  3537,  Savannah,  Ga. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Rowe  Watson,  Enterprise,  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Clint  White, 
Bay  Minette,  Alabama,  want  information  on  Charity  Smith,  bom 
in  South  Carolina  in  1765  and  married  James  Walker  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1784.  They  moved  to  Washington  County,  Ga.,  about  1787, 
then  to  Putnam  County  about  1805  and  to  Upson  County  in  1826. 
James  died  in  1848  and  Charity  in  1850.  Who  were  the  parents  of 
Charity  Smith?  Who  has  the  James  Wdker  Bible? 


€.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Newi,  January  2,  1861. 
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Mrs.  Jasepr  E.  Smith,  507  South  Smith  St.,  Vinita,  Oklahoma,  wants 
information  on  Joseph  Crutchfield,  son  of  John  Crutchfield,  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier  of  Georgia.  What  was  the  date  of  his  marriage  to 
Margaret  Vann,  widow  of  James  Vann?  She  died  in  1820. 

Miss  Grace  D.  Criley,  P.  O.  Box  908,  Alvin,  Texas,  is  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  names  and  marriage  dates  of  the  parents  of  Mary  (Polly)  Pye 
who  was  bom  February  17,  1786,  and  was  married  to  Samuel  Patton  in 
Oglethome  County,  January  i,  1805. 

Mrs.  ^n  Franklin,  Sr.,  Birdsville  Planatation,  Millen,  Ga.,  wants 
to  correspond  with  descendants  of  John  Jones  and  Susannah  Strobhar, 
who  were  married  in  Effingham  County,  April  i,  1769.  Their  children 
were  Jane,  wife  of  John  King;  Obedience,  wife  of  Jesse  Offutt;  and 
William,  bom  June  1777,  baptised  October  9,  1777.  Mrs.  Franklin  is  a 
descendant  of  Philip,  half-brother  of  John  . 
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The  Desolate  South,  186^-1866;  A  Picture  of  the  Battlefields  and 
of  the  Devastated  Confederacy.  By  John  T.  Trowbridge.  Edited  by 
Gordon  Carroll.  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  xvi, 
320.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  the  revival  of  old  books,  and 
the  revivalists  have  chosen  as  their  major  theme  the  Civil  War.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  approaching  the  centennial  of  that 
event.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge’s  The  South:  A  Tour  of  its  Battle¬ 
fields  and  Ruined  Cities  (1866),  written  and  published  at  the  end  of 
the  war  but  long  since  forgotten  by  all  except  students  of  the  period, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recently  revived  publications,  A  vote  of 
thanks  is  due,  first  of  all,  to  Gordon  Carroll  for  his  successful  work 
in  culling  the  repetitious  matter  and  in  reorganizing  some  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  “for  the  sake  of  continuity”;  then,  to  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany  for  helping  the  revival  along  and  for  producing  an  attractive 
volume  with  good,  clear  pictures  that  show  some  of  the  battlefields 
and  scenes  of  destruction— though  not  so  well  as  Trowbrid^’s  word 
pictures;  and  finally,  to  John  V.  Morris  who  designed  the  ]acket. 

Trowbridge,  a  poet,  novelist,  and  editor,  spent  the  war  years  writing 
antislaveiy  books  in  Boston,  but  he  spent  four  months  after  the  war 
traveling  through  eight  states  of  the  desolated  Confederacy.  Two  of 
his  novek  are  Father  Brighthopes  (1853)  and  Cujo's  Cave  (1863). 
He  was  more  than  poet,  novelist,  editor,  and  contributor  to  such 
popular  magazines  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Youth's  Comparnon; 
ne  was  also  a  first-rate  reporter.  This  talent  in  him  was  made  known 
when  L.  Stebbins,  a  Hartford  publisher,  sent  him  to  cover  the  battle¬ 
fields  and  talk  with  the  defeated  people.  The  book  which  resulted 
paints  an  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  destroyed  South  and  shows 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  its  people  which,  read  today  in  Carroll’s 
edition,  give  one  the  feeling  of  walking  among  the  shambles  and 
twisted  rails,  the  bloody  decaying  flesh  and  skeletons  of  men  and 
horses  at  Gettysburg,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,^  Shiloh,  and  many 
other  places. 

1.  When  this  reviewer  reached  the  chapter  on  “Fredericksburg” — “The 
sudden  cruel  volley  .  .  .  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  the  fallen”  (p.  61), 
he  went  to  his  family  letters  and  read  again  a  letter  of  his  great-uncle. 
Henry  C.  King,  Company  C.,  10th  Ga.  Batt.  Henry  King,  returning  to  the 
battlefield  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  wrote:  “I  went  over  the  Battle 
ground  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  bad  sights/./  I  saw  36 
horses  hurried  /sic/  right  close  together  and  some  scattered  over  the  field 
unburled,  and  where  the  Tankees  burled  their  dead  I  see  some  of  them 
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This  book  is  the  best  of  accounts  of  travel  in  the  South  during  the 
immediate  post-war  period,  just  as  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut  and  Elliza 
Frances  Andrews  iwresent  the  best  among  war-time  diaries  reflecting 
civilian  life.  Mrs.  Chesnut  (A  Diary  from  Dixie)  and  Miss  Andrews 
(A  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl)  are  just  as  vivid  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  less  objective  and  less  discriminating  in  weighing  the 
importance  of  events  than  Trowbridge;  though  Trowbridge,  with 
all  his  objective  writings  is  seeing  with  Northern  eyes.  Trowbridge 
is  recommended  as  an  antidote  for  Southerners  who  get  an  overdose 
of  Andrews  and  Chesnut. 


Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  Umversity 

Lincoln  and  the  Tools  of  War.  By  Robert  V.  Bruce.  Foreword  by 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Incorporated,  1956.  Pp.  xvi,  368.  S5.00). 

Of  the  scores  of  books  about  “the  war”  that  annually  pour  from 
the  presses,  all  too  many  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  limitations: 

( I )  They  are  so  restricted  in  scope  as  to  add  little  to  the  existing  body 
of  knowledge.  (2)  They  are  the  superficial  work  of  “writers”  who 
make  a  career  of  cleverly  adapting  to  their  own  use  the  less  flashy 
but  more  substantial  work  of  others.  (3)  They  are  poorly  organized. 
(4)  The  style  is  pedestrian.  (5)  The  author  resorts  to  distortion  and 
exaggeration  in  an  effort  to  justify  his  work.  (6)  Because  of  timidity 
or  lack  of  imagination,  the  author  refuses  to  interpret  the  facts  that 
he  presents. 

Lincoln  and  the  Tools  of  War^  the  first  book  of  a  young  author, 
fortunately  is  devoid  of  all  these  limitations.  It  is  based  on  abundant 
research  in  ordnance  records  and  other  original  materials  little  used 
by  other  historians.  It  is  ingeniously  organized.  It  is  attractively  writ¬ 
ten.  The  approach  is  objective  and  the  treatment  balanced,  but  the 
author  has  thought  about  the  meaning  of  the  material  that  he  has 
gleaned  from  the  records,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pass  judgements 
Doth  favorable  and  unfavorable  when  the  facts  warrant.  His  portrayal 
of  James  W.  Ripley  is  particularly  severe,  but  he  balances  his  criticism 
with  citation  of  the  ordnance  chiefs  good  points  and  evidences 
throughout  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  him. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  focus  of  the  book  is  on  Lincoln’s  interest 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons.  Professor  Bruce’s  energetic 


with  their  hands  and  feet  stickinR  out  and  their  caps  lying  about  /,/  some 
with  brains  in  them  and  sereral  other  things  scattered  over  the  field.  .  . 
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exploitation  of  musty  materials  in  the  National  Archives  turned  up 
some  thirty  Lincoln  items  not  known  to  the  compilers  of  the  recently 
issued  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  book  points  up  Lincoln’s  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  new 
weapons  and  his  contmuing,  though  not  always  successful,  effort  to 
see  that  meritorious  developments  received  adequate  consideration 
and  that  the  Union  forces  obtained  the  best  weapons  that  Northern 
resources  could  make  available. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author,  now  a  member  of  the  history 
department  of  Boston  University,  will  give  full  play  to  the  abilities 
revealed  in  this  book  and  produce  other  works  of  comparable  merit. 

Bell  I.  Wiley 

Emory  University 

The  South  Lives  in  History.  Southern  Historians  and  their  Legacy. 
By  Wendell  Holmes  Stephenson.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1955.  Pp-  *<53.  $3.00). 

Three  Southern  historians  of  a  past  generation  make  their  way 
through  the  pages  of  this  book,  bridging  the  gap  between  Southern 
propaganda  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  up-to- 
the-minute  historical  interpretations  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
Professor  Stephenson  gives  a  critical  evaluation  of  these  men  and 
their  writings,  more  fnendly  than  censorious:  Dodd  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  historian  of  democracy;  Phillips  of  Georgia,  the  historian  of 
aristocracy;  and  Fleming  of  Alabama,  the  historian  of  conservatism. 
Of  course,  these  terms  are  over-simplifications,  but  they  do  tend  to 
point  to  the  central  interest  or  motivation  of  each  historian.  None 
remained  in  the  state  of  his  birth:  Dodd  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Phillips  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  then  to  Yale,  Fleming  to 
Louisiana  State  University  and  then  to  Vanderbilt. 

Phillips  receives  most  attention  because  his  work  carried  him  further 
up  the  ladder  of  sound  accomplishment  and  also,  probably,  because 
the  author  as  one  of  his  students  knew  Phillips  better.  As  every  genera¬ 
tion  writes  its  history  of  what  has  gone  before  and  makes  its  own 
judgments  of  men,  movements,  and  events,  a  history  of  historians 
and  their  work  is  like  the  ever-advancing  and  changing  frontier:  What 
was  good  history  yesterday  is  not  so  today,  and  what  is  good  today 
will  not  be  good  tomorrow.  But  as  the  author  casually  says,  some 
of  the  “new”  interpretations  of  today  were  in  reality  taken  from  the 
past.  So,  after  all,  historical  interpretations  may  have  a  tendency  to 
advance  in  circles,  but  somewhat  more  logical  and  sensible  than  a 
dog  chasing  its  tail. 
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It  should  therefore  be  evident  that  Professor  Stephenson  has  decided 
that  these  three  historians  do  not  come  up  to  present-day  standards. 
He  found  in  Dodd  more  greatness  in  the  personality  of  the  man  than 
solid  worth  in  his  writings;  he  found  in  Phillips  a  restricted  point  of 
view,  an  over-emphasis  on  the  Southern  aristocrats,  a  neglect  of  the 
common  people,  and  a  point  of  view  on  the  Negroes  out  of  tune  with 
the  NAACP;  in  Fleming,  he  found  a  writer  on  Reconstruction  too 
near  the  scene  of  action  and  therefore  too  much  swayed  by  the 
conservative  point  of  view  following  the  Civil  War. 

Stephenson  has  written  with  penetrating  observations  on  these  men 
and  at  times  has  probably  judged  them  too  severely  in  measuring 
them  by  a  certain  segment  of  present-day  thought,  which  by  his  own 
explanation  may  be  discarded  tomorrow.  There  ought  to  be  something 
fixed  both  in  fact,  and  interpretation,  some  continuing  principles. 
Though  history  is  not  a  science  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  scientific 
principles  and  laws,  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  irreducable  minimum  of 
fact  and  interpretation  of  facts  that  should  be  considered  fixed  by  ail 
succeeding  generations. 

There  is  a  certain  distinction  in  Stephenson’s  style,  terseness  here, 
expansiveness  there,  and  occasionally  an  elevation  that  requires  a 
resort  to  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  such  unfamiliar  words 
as  neoteric,  neologic,  and  atypical.  But  such  a  sentence  as  this  is  beau¬ 
tifully  packed  with  meaning:  “Terse  judgments  wrap  a  neat  package 
but  leave  much  merit  unsheathed.” 

It  should  be  added  that  this  book  is  made  up  of  the  text  of  the 
Walter  Lynwood  Lectures  in  Southern  History  given  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1955. 

Journals  of  the  South  Carolina  Executive  Councils  of  1861  and  1862. 
Edited  by  Charles  E.  Cauthen.  (The  State  Records  of  South  Carolina. 
Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  1956.  Pp.  xvi,  336. 
Frontispiece.  |8.oo). 

South  Carolina  was  the  first  of  the  states  to  secede.  Standing  alone 
for  the  first  few  weeks  following  her  secession,  she  considered  herself 
an  independent  nation,  and  as  such  she  needed  to  assert  additional 
powers.  The  governor  now  became  in  essence  the  president  and  as 
presidents  have  cabinets,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  the  chief  executive, 
selected  four  men  to  fiU  the  positions  of  secretaries  of  state,  war, 
treasury,  and  interior.  The  lieutenant  governor  was  made  postmaster 
general.  This  group  was  called  the  executive  council.  Its  minutes  form 
part  of  the  present  volume.  When  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
organized  in  February  of  1861,  various  sovereign  functions  of  South 
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Carolina  were  handed  over  to  this  new  central  government,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  had  gone  out  of  existence.  These  minutes  deal  chiefly 
with  the  defense  of  South  Carolina,  and  very  particularly  with  the 
problem  of  seizing  Fort  Sumter,  which  the  state  was  determined 
to  have  at  any  cost.  Before  the  Confederacy  was  set  up  the  restraining 
hand  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Southern  leaders  is  evident,  and 
after  January  12,  when  the  Confederacy  assumed  control  of  military 
defenses.  South  Carolina  was  relieved  of  the  Fort  Sumter  problem. 

And  as  the  Qvil  War  had  been  precipitated  in  South  (^rolina,  so 
the  first  important  invasion  of  the  lower  South  took  place  there. 
Beaufort  was  seized  by  Federal  troops  before  the  end  of  1861,  and 
the  surrounding  country  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  These  were  serious 
times  for  the  state,  and  to  meet  the  new  dangers.  South  Carolina 
adopted  heroic  measures— indeed,  revolutionary  they  were.  Now  a 
group  of  men  was  set  up  which  might  well  have  been  called  the 
Revolutionary  Junta,  Council  of  Safety,  or  Council  of  General  Se¬ 
curity,  but  it  received  the  less  revolutionary  title  of  simply  Executive 
Council.  It  was  given  almost  supreme  power  over  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  every  South  Carolinian,  superceding  even  the  governor  in  his 
executive  functions,  although  Governor  Pickens  was  a  member  of 
the  group,  which  included  in  addition,  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
three  appointed  members.  This  Council  became  very  unpopular,  but 
it  lasted  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  year  1862.  The  larger  part  of  this 
volume  is  made  up  of  the  minutes  of  this  body. 

By  giving  a  close-up  view  of  an  embattled  state  in  the  Confederacy, 
this  volume  is  of  prime  importance  in  understanding  and  evaluating 
the  history  of  the  times.  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  publications 
now  being  brought  out  by  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Department, 
and  it  is  further  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  state  in  making  avail¬ 
able  the  wealth  of  its  official  records.  Professor  Charles  E.  Cauthen 
of  Wofford  College  is  the  editor  of  this  volume;  Dr.  J.  H.  Easterby 
is  the  director  of  the  Department.  Both  he  and  Professor  Cauthen, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Commission, 
should  receive  an  accolade  for  the  excellence  of  these  publications. 

Yankee  Reporters,  i86i-6j.  By  Emmet  Crozier.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xiv,  441.  Majjs.  |6.oo). 

It  seems  that  a  whole  brigade  of  writers  a  few  years  back  got  the 
same  idea.  Each  unbeknowing  to  the  other  decided  that  in  the  mount¬ 
ing  tide  of  interest  in  the  Civil  War  period  of  our  history,  the  war 
correspondents  should  not  be  left  out,  and  that  he  would  do  something 
about  it.  The  number  of  books  on  this  subject  is  fast  approaching  a 
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half  dozen.  All  dealine  with  the  Northern  newspaper  reporters.  Why 
cannot  someone  tackle  the  more  elusive  newsgatherers  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  newspapers,  before  the  rage  subsides.^  There  is  room  for  at 
least  one  booK  here. 

Emmet  Crozier,  who  writes  the  present  book,  is  a  retired  newspaper 
reporter,  who  has  had  some  war  experience.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  knows  what  is  interesting  to  write  about  and  how 
to  make  the  account  readable.  And  this  presumption  is  borne  out  by 
his  Yankee  Reporters.  Even  though  he  is  a  little  late  in  the  race  with 
his  book,  it  is  not  to  be  marked  off  as  merely  piling  Ossa  on  Pelion. 
It  is  the  most  readable,  exciting,  and  clearly  written  of  all  the  reporter 
books  so  far;  and  anyone  who  wants  a  rare  and  enjoyable  trip  through 
the  Gvil  War  period  must  not  neglect  this  book.  True  enough  it  does 
not  have  as  much  factual  material  in  it  as  some  of  the  others,  as  for 
instance  the  one  by  J.  Cutler  Andrews;  but  it  brings  the  reporters  into 
the  picture  more  clearly  and  logically  than  any  other  book  up  to 
this  dme.  The  chapters  on  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  are  a  classic 
in  viewing  the  battle  through  reponers’  eyes— of  William  H.  Russell’s 
and  all  the  other  reporters’  who  clustered  around  this  first  big  battle. 

Crozier  is  not  as  factual  as  Andrews;  many  names  will  be  found 
in  Andrews  which  are  neglected  by  Crozier.  If  this  book  must  have 
a  hero,  then  he  must  be  Charles  C.  Coffin,  for  Coffin  appears  through¬ 
out  the  book  and  is  present  at  the  Grand  Finale  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  This  book  does  not  attempt,  and  wisely  so,  to  include  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  war.  But  in  addition  to  Bull  Run,  Shiloh  is  there, 
and  so  are  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  some  naval  engagements,  and 
so  on— even  Wilson’s  Creek,  but  not  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 
Included  are  remarkably  clear  maps  of  the  principal  battles  which  are 
treated  in  this  book— maps  not  showing  where  this  or  that  army  unit 
performed  but  where  the  reporters  were  or  what  was  important 
in  their  dispatches. 

To  make  for  popular  reading,  there  are  no  footnotes,  but  there  is  a 
fairly  respectable  bibliography  and  an  index  not  quite  as  respectable. 
However,  indexes  are  never  very  respectable. 

Henry  Watterson.  Reconstructed  Rebel.  By  Joseph  Frazier  Wall. 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xvi,  362.  Frontis¬ 
piece.  $6.00). 

Marse  Henry  Watterson  until  a  quarter  century  ago  was  a  house¬ 
hold  name  in  Kentucky  and  well  known  throughout  the  nation  among 
those  who  read  much.  If  the  volume  at  hand  receives  its  deserts  it 
will  bring  to  the  present  generation  some  of  that  pristine  vigor  that 
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Marse  Henry  meant  to  a  previous  generation  or  two.  This  book,  in  fact, 
affords  a  fascinating  journey  through  American  history  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eighty  years— from  1840,  when  Marse  Henry  was  boTi 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  Tennessee  parents,  down  to  1921  when  he 
died  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Neither  bom  nor  bred  in  Kentucky, 
he  came  in  the  popular  imagination  the  very  essence  of  the  Blue  Grass 
State. 

Of  course,  Marse  Henry  was  the  Louisville  Courier- Jottmal  and 
the  Courier-] ourrud  was  Marse  Henry.  But  he  was  in  fact  much 
more.  He  had  come  to  be  a  personification  of  the  unusual  American, 
who  in  a  sense  fought  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War  and  who, 
therefore,  did  not  have  to  go  far  afterwards  to  win  the  sub-title  given 
in  this  book,  “Reconstructed  Rebel,”  who  was  something  of  a  literary 
figure,  a  commentator  on  the  passing  scene,  the  last  of  the  great 
personal  journalists,  a  man  with  an  artistic  flair  who  was  a  friend 
of  Lily  Langtry  and  who  felt  at  home  and  knew  the  respect  of  the 
dramatic  world,  a  Congressman  at  the  time  “the  great  steal”  of  the 
presidency  took  place  in  1877  and  one  who  knew  more  about  that 
settlement  than  he  was  ever  to  write  down  or  tell,  the  unonhodox 
American,  who  held  women  suffragettes  to  be  “Silly  Sallies,”  and 
prohibitionists,  hypocrits  and  fakirs,  who  at  one  time  liked  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations,  but  who  after  the  First 
World  War  hated  both.  Marse  Henry  was  all  this  and  more.  The 
author  of  this  valuable  work  has  chosen  to  simplify  his  estimate  of 
Watterson’s  place  in  history  by  saying  that  Marse  Henry’s  “major  con¬ 
tribution  to  his  time  and  country”  was  the  part  he  played  in  “the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  sections,”  following  the  War  of  Sections 
as  he  liked  to  call  the  great  Civil  War. 

Professor  Wall  of  the  History  Department  of  Grinnell  College 
has  made  a  remarkably  interesting  study  of  Watterson  and  in  doing 
so  he  has  not  only  given  life  to  the  man,  but  equally  so  to  the  times 
in  which  the  man  lived.  This  book  is  another  example  of  the  falsity 
of  that  old  statement,  “If  it  is  interesting  it  isn’t  history,”  and  in 
addition  it  is  proof  that  history  not  only  can  be  made  interesting  but 
that  in  making  it  so  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  of  sound  scholarship. 

Roosevelt:  The  Lion  and  the  Fox.  By  James  MacGregor  Bums. 
(New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  xvi,  553.  Il¬ 
lustrations.  I5.75). 

Those  who  like  Roosevelt  and  those  who  do  not  like  him  and  those 
who  are  neutral  because  they  do  not  know  enough  about  him— all 
will  get  comfort  and  information  from  reading  this  b^k.  As  Theodore 
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was  a  Roosevelt  no  less  than  Franklin  it  should  be  stated  that  this 
book  is  about  the  latter.  The  author  himself  might  be  classed  as  one 
merely  searching  for  the  truth  as  far  as  it  can  be  found  in  the  myriads 
of  records  dealing  with  Roosevelt  and  his  times.  That  is  why  it  has 
been  said  above  that  Roosevelt-likers  and  Roosevelt-haters  will  get 
joy  from  this  book. 

What  Professor  Bums,  the  author,  who  teaches  political  scientists 
at  Williams  College,  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  explain  Roosevelt  as 
well  as  to  present  him  in  the  flesh  and  blood.  Bums  is  trying  to  find 
out  and  tell  his  readers  how  Roosevelt  with  his  background  of  an¬ 
cestry  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  could  have  turned  out  to 
be  the  man  he  was.  He  admits  that  there  was  something,  but  not 
much,  in  Roosevelt’s  ancestry  to  suggest  his  career.  Bums  is  much 
interested  in  using  all  the  techniques  that  a  political  scientist  might 
know  and  be  able  to  apply  better  than  a  historian  in  his  quest  for 
the  answer  to  the  question  (propounded  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
book),  “How  did  Roosevelt  become  what  he  was?”  Perhaps,  this 
procedure  suggested  part  of  the  title  of  the  book,  “The  Lion  and 
the  Fox,”  an  expression  used  in  some  advice  Machiavelli  gave  to  the 
prince.  The  prince  must  be  both  fox  and  lion,  for  although  the  lion 
could  fight  off  the  wolves,  yet  if  he  were  not  also  a  fox  he  might 
get  caught  in  a  trap.  This  concept  is  not  too  far  fetched  in  explaining 
Roosevelt. 

Bums  worked  hard  at  this  biography.  He  worked  hard  for  a  time 
in  informing  himself  just  what  a  biography  should  have  in  it  and 
how  one  should  go  about  getting  and  evaluating  those  things.  Seven 
pages  at  the  end  of  this  narrative  go  into  “A  Note  on  the  Study  of 
Political  Leadership”  which  is  a  sort  of  laboratory  manual  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  biography  and  for  applying  the  practical  technology 
of  the  political  scientist  in  dealing  with  political  leadership. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  this  is  an  unusual  book  and  one  that 
cannot  be  discarded  as  merely  an  expression  of  the  whims  of  the  times. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  author  made  no  claims  to  having  written 
anything  very  definitive  of  the  war  years— the  records  for  this  period 
are  not  yet  available.  Hence,  as  he  said,  he  dealt  synoptically  with 
Roosevelt  during  this  period. 

Eli  Whitney  and  the  Birth  of  American  Technology.  By  Constance 
McL.  Green.  (The  Library  of  American  Biography.  Edited  by  Oscar 
Handlin.  Boston;  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  viii,  215. 

l3-5o)- 

It  is  well  known  that  Eli  Whimey  received  a  patent  for  a  cotton 
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^n,  although  it  is  still  disputed  as  to  how  much  of  the  gin  he  actually 
m vented  and  how  much  he  borrowed;  but  it  has  not  for  long  been 
realized  how  much  the  great  industrial  establishment  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney.  It  may  be 
simplifying  history  too  much  to  say  that  he  caused  the  Qvil  War, 
but  it  IS  a  striking  fact  that  he  helped  to  set  up  the  two  great  forces 
which  clashed  in  that  war:  the  agricultural  ^uth  grown  great  on 
the  production  of  cotton  and  the  mighty  industrial  North  made 
possible  by  Whitney’s  “uniformity  system.”  This  uniformity  system 
meant  the  production  of  precision  parts  which  might  be  interchanged 
in  machinery,  and  the  making  of  those  machine  tools  which  made 
possible  those  interchangeable  parts.  The  cotton  gin  he  patented, 
the  machine  tools  he  did  not.  The  former  produced  for  him  little 
but  trials  and  tribulations;  the  latter  made  him  wealthy  through  his 
producing  muskets  for  the  United  States  government. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  cotton  gin,  the  South, 
cotton,  with  Phineas  Miller,  Mulberry  Grove,  with  Catherine  Greene, 
Miller  &  Whitney.  Thereafter  the  reader  is  taken  into  a  different 
world,  almost  as  far  removed  from  the  South  and  its  interest  as  if  it 
were  on  another  planet.  Only  in  a  chapter  or  two  in  this  part  of  the 
book  does  Whitney  take  on  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  a  personality 
instead  of  a  cog  in  a  machine.  This  comment  is  no  reflection  on  the 
author,  but  is  rather  a  compliment,  for  she  is  truly  reflecting  in  words 
the  real  Whitney.  This  book  is  a  splendid  performance  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  taken— scholarly,  readable,  lucid,  well-balanced,  and 
devoid  of  sectional  feeling  and  criminations  where  they  were  so  easy 
to  make.  It  is  by  far  a  better  performance  than  another  work  on 
Whitney,  which  appeared  in  1952. 

George  Washington  Campbell  of  Tennessee,  Western  Statesman. 
By  Weymouth  T.  Jordan.  (Florida  State  University  Studies,  Number 
Seventeen.  Tallahassee:  Florida  State  University,  1955.  Pp.  x,  214. 

*3-50). 

Until  this  book  was  written,  George  Washington  Campbell  had 
been  practically  unknown  to  general  historical  scholarship.  Of  course, 
the  specialists  in  Tennessee  and  Western  history  had  run  across  him 
frequently,  but  no  books  had  been  written  about  him.  And  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  author,  who  need  not  be  doubted,  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  best  known  figures  in  American  political  history  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  why  not?  Campbell  was 
a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  and  later  of  the 
Senate,  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  in  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  minister  to  Russia,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Spoliation 
Qaims  Commission.  And  besides  all  this,  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  a  rich  man.  His  fading  out  probably  came  from  his  having  retired 
from  political  life  a  quarter  century  before  his  death  and  devoting 
his  time  to  lawing,  speculating  in  land,  and  getting  rich. 

It  is  intriguing  to  the  point  of  disbelief  that  a  person  bom  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1769  could  have  been  named  George  Washington,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jordan,  the  author  of  this  book,  soon  removes  all  doubt  by 
noting  that  young  Campbell  added  Washington  to  his  name,  after  he 
came  to  America  and  learned  to  revere  the  father  of  his  adopted 
country.  The  Campbells  came  to  America  when  George  was  three 
years  old  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  After  finishing  his  formal 
education  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  he  moved  on  into  East 
Tennessee  and  later  to  Nashville.  He  was  a  spokesman  of  the  West, 
as  much  so  as  Henry  Qay,  Felix  Grundy,  Andrew  Jackson,  or  various 
other  Westerners  of  his  times  who  were  destined  to  become  much 
better  known  than  Campbell.  Professor  Jordan  has  done  much  in  his 
book  to  rescue  Campbell— a  book  well  written  and  based  on  a  scholarly 
exploitation  of  the  sources. 

Constitutional  Development  in  Alabama,  ijp8-ipoi:  A  Study  in 
Politics,  the  Negro,  and  Sectionalism.  By  Malcolm  Cook  McMillan, 
Research  Professor  of  History,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  (Vol¬ 
ume  37,  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955.  Pp.  x,  412. 
Paper  covers). 

This  book  lives  up  fully  to  its  title.  Its  main  theme  is,  of  course, 
constitutional  development  in  Alabama,  but  with  this  it  is  also  a  study 
in  the  politics  of  that  state,  of  the  ever-present  Negro  or  his  shadow, 
and  of  the  part  which  sectionalism  played  in  the  history  of  the  state- 
even  before  that  region  became  a  state.  In  fact,  sectionalism  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  early  development  of  the  Alabama-Mississippi 
region  (called  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  until  1817),  that  there  was 
a  strong  movement  to  divide  the  region  by  an  east-west  line,  instead 
of  the  north-south  line  which  ultimately  separated  the  region  into 
the  two  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

During  the  period  of  this  study  Alabama  developed  six  constitutions, 
one  being  adopted  in  the  successive  years  1819,  1861,  1865,  1868,  1875, 
1901.  The  constitutions  of  1861,  1865,  and  1868  were  the  products 
of  that  abnormal  period  of  American  history,  generally  called  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  This  book  is  well  written,  is  highly  docu¬ 
mented,  and  bears  ample  evidence  of  being  a  sound,  scholarly,  and 
readable  study. 
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